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We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 

MELODISC, KING JAZZ, 


and etc. 


FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We keep large stocks of 1948 50 
DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices. 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 


collectors’ enthusiasm plus businesslike methods 


ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE'S MUSIC 


Pete Payne) 


SELGDE 
(Proprietor : 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 





JUST RELEASED 
* 
GRAEME BELL and his AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND 
Just A Closer Walk With Thee 
Creole Belles ms 
JOHNNIE DANKWORTH QUARTET 
Second Eleven 
Body and Soul ‘ , * dink 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Down Among The Sheltering Palms ae at 
Snag It ia 
TONY PARENT!’ Ss “RAGPICKERS 
The Entertainer’s Rag be ose ee 
Cataract Rag , 
JAMES P. 
Ain’t Cha Got Music das 
Daintyness Rag sis we: 4 
ALAN DEAN and THE ALL STAR SEXTET 
Jack Fiddles While Norman Burns 
Fallonology “s - 
PEE WEE RUSSELL’S RHYTHMAKERS 
There’ll Be Some Changes Made ... 
Zutty’s Hootie Blues 


12-008 
12-007 
10-047 


10-048 
JOHNSON 
10-049 


10-050 


10-051 
* 


The following records have now been re-pressed on shellac :— 
10-001 - 10-005 - 10-014 - 10-015. 


x *k * 
ALWAYS THE BEST 


10 inch. 10-000 series 4/- plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. 
12 inch. 12-000 series 5/- plus 2/2 Purchase Tax. 


Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer 
does not stock them we will send them direct to you C.O.D. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS, 

76, Bedford ;Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


IN JAZZ. 
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Asst. Editors : 


dans Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 





PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS. 





EDITORIAL. 


WE are in disgrace ! Corns have been 
trodden on: sensibilities have 
been hurt: feelings have been slighted. 
The trouble occurred because we saw 
fit to remark that certain recordings by 
some of our blow-and-hope boys were 
not up to the mark. At once invective 
(from about the usual height) was 
showered upon us. How dare we say 
the records were bad! Even if they are 
as awful as we thought, we mustn’t say 
so, for the revivalist movement must be 
helped at all cost. 


Oh, dear! What a stupid point of 
view. If a band records and the results 
are sold publicly, then it is our duty to 
warn our readers if we think the records 
are not worthy of buying. 


Certain people seem to think that we 
are going out of our way to try and 
stifle this revivalist movement, and 
that we are against these bands of 
enthusiastic youngsters. Believe us, it 
is quite the reverse. We aim to help 
these young bands to the very top of our 
bent, but if they play badly, then we 
reserve the right to tell them so. 


Criticism never hurt anyone. 

Which reminds us. People seem 
awfully touchy about criticism these 
days. The big ones don’t mind, in fact 
they welcome criticism, but the small 
ones... 


Don’t forget, when you don’t get 
mentioned, then is the time to squeal. 


THE EDITORS. 





ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 


JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Send S.A.E. for Current Record List. 


Fecords Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 





DRUMS 


by 
ALAN STEVENS 


and 


HARRY GILTRAP. 


OST enthusiasts will be familiar with the 

modern drum set, yet very little seems 
to have been written in standard jazz text 
books about how it has come to take its 
present form. Of all the instruments in an 
average jazz band the drums are the most 
typically representative of jazz, for the whole 
of Afro-American rhythmic music sprang 
from the primitive bamboulas that supplied 
the monotonous beat for dancing negro 
slaves in the years prior to Emancipation. 
Also, it will be readily seen that the modern 
drum set has not been ‘‘ borrowed ’’ whole- 
sale from other legitimate forms of music, 
but has gradually developed with jazz music 
itself. 

In the first half of the 19th century, slaves 
in New Orleans were permitted to meet 
regularly in a large open field which soon 
became known as Congo Square. Here the 
slaves, who clapped, sang, and produced 
sounds from bells on their ankles, were 
encouraged in their dances by large tom-toms 
which were made from casks covered with 
cowhide and struck with two long bones. 

The drums their ancestors had used in the 
jungle were usually hollowed out of tree 
trunks and were known as ‘‘ Slit Drums,”’ 
the sound being produced by the stamping 
of the negroes’ feet upon the drums which 
were often twenty or more feet in length. 
However, as the need for portability arose, 
the drums became smaller and by the time 
the Congo Square dances were taking place 
they had assumed more usual proportions. 
The name ‘‘ bamboula ”’ originated from the 
fact that one of the smallest drums was made 
from a tube of bamboo. Other “ instru- 
ments,’’ also, were used in Comgo Square. 
For instance, the jaw bone of an ass when 
struck produced a rattling sound due to the 
loose teeth, and various shapes and sizes of 
bones were used as castinets. 


THE JAZZ PIONEERS. 


After Emancipation the coloured people 
began to play European instruments. In 
New Orleans, which was the cultural centre 
of the south, a great tradition of operatic and 
brass band music existed and particularly 
from the latter source the negroes obtained 
many of their ideas. The usual jazz band of 





clarinet, cornet, trombone, bass, drums, 
banjo, and piano bears a striking resemblance 
to the instrumental voicing of the brass band, 
and indeed the method of execution and many 
of the tunes are strongly related. 

The early jazz pioneers took the clarinet, 
cornet, and trombone straight from the 
brass band, and, discarding their primitive 
drums, they replaced them with the more 
conventional snare and bass drums. The bass 
drum was a big shallow object which was 
carried or placed so that the heads faced 
sideways, and was a product of Turkey, being 
known until the 19th century as the ‘* Turkish 
Drum.”’ The original practice of striking 
the drum with heavy, thick, knobbed sticks 
became known as ‘‘ double drumming.”’ 

Early jazz bands would often have two 
drummers ; one to play the bass and the 
other to play the snare, and to this day these 
two types of drums are the most important 
in the drummers’ kit. The snare, or side 
drum as it is often called is a shallow cylinder 
with a skin at each end. The top skin, usually 
of white calf, is known as the batter head, 
whilst the skin on the underside is referred 
to as the snare head. The snare head is made 
of transparent skin, stretched across which, 
are several coiled wire strings that cause the 
specific rattling timbre of the side drum. 


VETERAN DRUMMERS. 

In the hey-day of New Orleans musical life 
the jazz bands did plenty of marching in street 
parades and it was essential to use two 
reliable drummers to maintain a steady beat. 
The father of New Orleans jazz drumming, 
Louis ‘‘Old Man’’ Cottrelle, was well 
schooled in the sound legitimate methods of 
the brass band, and many a budding drummer 
drew inspiration from him. Cottrelle used 
to play with the Olympia Band — rivals to the 
King Bolden Band. 

Another famous drummer from the Olym- 
pia ranks was ‘‘ Ratty’’ John Vean who, 
whilst in action, shook all over, nodding his 
head, craning his neck up and down, and 
whirling his stomach like a fun fair rounda- 
bout. Some of these old-time drummers 
specialized in either bass or snare work. One 
of these was a certain character rejoicing in 
the sobriquet of ‘Black Benny ’’ who 
adopted a spectacular style of two handed 








bass drumming that could always be relied 
upon to attract attention. Of the early white 
drummers in the Crescent City perhaps the 
best remembered was Jack Laine who, in 
addition to being a musician, was something 
of an impressario for he ran three brass bands 
as well as several jazz bands. 

Usually at dances only one drummer would 
be in operation and it is interesting to note 
that the bass drum was kicked with the foot 
whilst the snares, etc., were played with 
sticks held in the hands ; the invention of the 
foot pedal was not to come until just after the 
1914-18 war. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of many of 
the improvements in the construction of 
drums as in most cases the leading brains in 
Great Britain and U.S.A. were working on 
the same lines simultaneously. The leading 
designers in the U.S.A. were Mr. William F. 
Ludwig and Mr. U. G. Leedy, and in England 
most of the new ideas were supplied by Mr. 
G. J. Smith and Mr. A. C. Della Porta of the 
Boyle Drum Company (now the Premier 
Drum Co.) who, it appears, were the first in 
the field with the foot pedal. 

The foot pedal was just the thing for the 
jazz drummer and soon manufacturers were 
making kits resembling the ones which we 
know to-day. Great was the enthusiasm 
shown by jazz bands for the new set-up. and 
drummers such as Babe Dodds, Paul Barbarin, 
Vic Moore, Danny Alvin, Ben Pollack, and the 
Hall brothers were able to do incredible 
things compared with the previous generation. 

By modern standards these early drum 
outfits were simple affairs consisting of bass 
and side drums, cymbal, cowbell, tom-tom, 
and woodblock. 

Cymbals were nothing new to jazz as they 
had been attached to the side of the bass 
drums used in the street parades. Cymbals 
themselves go back to ancient Egyptian, 
Jewish, and Turkish civilizations. They were 
used very little in European music except for 
exotic effects. To-day the leading manufac- 
turer of cymbals is Zildjian—a very old 
name of Turkish origin. The Zildjian family 
is now settled in the U.S.A., still producing 
their cymbals by a secret formula that has 
been handed down through 
generations for over 300 years. 

The tom-tom was a necessary part of a 
drummer’s equipment and enabled him to do 
full justice to those numbers with an Eastern 
flavour. About 12 inches diameter and 6 
inches deep, these tom-toms were almost 
always decorated with a Chinese design on 
the skins, the shell being lacquered in red. 


successive 


BASS DRUM NOT RECORDED. 

So much for the general description of, 
say, Babe Dodds’ kit when he played with the 
great Creole Jazz Band in 1922. Regretably 
the primitive recording apparatus of those 
days made it impossible for the drummer to 
utilise all of his set when records were being 
waxed. It was not possible to reproduce the 


bass drum because the recording machines 
were unable to take the deep, booming note, 
and so we find that drummers used mainly 
those parts of their sets which produced 
sharp sounds, namely : snare drum rims, 
woodblock, and cowbell. (An excellent 
example of the pre-bass drum recording 
styles are to be found on Oliver's Canal Street 
Blues where Babe Dodds concentrates on 
woodblock). This has given rise to the false 
impression that jazz drummers used a lot of 
woodblock, and to-day revivalists feature 
this form of percussion, whereas in actual 
fact the early drummers made fuller use of 
their kits than the recordings lead us to 
believe. 

It is most unfortunate that the great Babe 
Dodds was not recorded as he really sounded. 
Even the wonderful Hot Seven series gives 
little idea of his remarkable prowess, and it is 
only now that Dodds is receiving the recogni- 
tion due to him, mainly through his work with 
Sidney Bechet (Blues In Thirds), Bunk Johnson 
(Darktown Strutters’ Ball), and the Don Ewell- 
Albert Nicholas-Babe Dodds sides for Circle. 
Of great interest to jazz students are the drum 
solo records by Dodds on the Circle and 
Disc labels ; here, indeed, is a link between 
the primitive Congo Square rhythms and the 
jazz beat we all know so well. 

BOP DRUMMERS. 

At the moment drum makers are exper- 
iencing a boom in bongoes, maraccas, and 
other sundry necessities in purveying Latin 
American rhythms. As far as jazz enthusiasts 
are concerned the only intrusion into the 
jazz field by Latin American influences is to be 
found in the ranks of the Be-Bop boys. 

Such boppists as Max Roach and Kenny 
Clarke leave the steady rhythm to the string 
bass and guitar whilst they embellish and 
accent the melody. 

It is a far cry from the days of Jack Laine to 
the be-bop drummers who have broken away 
from tradition, but however drumming may 
develop in the future, it is quite certain that 
the drum kit will always play a most import- 
ant part in the structure of rhythmic music. 











with them little hot water bottles on their 
heads, don’t even shave . . . even Dizzy has 


found he’s got to change his style.’’ Ain’t it 
so? 
Commenting on his European tour : 


“* Nobody over there is creating anything... 
all they know about jazz is what they hear on 
records.’’ Ouch ! 


* * * x 


Commodore has bought out the first jazz 
on the long-playing (33 1/3 r.p.m.) records, 
eight former sides of Wild Bill Davison- 
Condon group. Eventually, all Commodores 
will appear on the L-Ps. The surface is 
excellent, being vinylite of high quality. 
Wonderful for shipping if you have a 33 1/3 
turntable. 


NEW YORK NEWS 
from CHAS. SNAPE. 


N THE RECORD SHELF .. . there is 

something interesting this month, in the 
form of a Columbia album of the Dorseyland 
Orchestra, led by J.D. with Charlie Teagarden, 
trumpet ; Cutty Cutshall, trombone ; Dick 
Carey, piano; Ray Bauduc, drums; Karl 
Kress, guitar ; and Bill Lalotta, bass. Jimmy, 
of course, plays clarinet. Titles are High 
Society, Muskrat Ramble, Panama, Jazz Me 
Blues, Chimes Blues, Tin Roof Blues, Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue, and South Rampart Street 
Parade. 


Refreshing, yes ! A great batch of good ol’ 
gooduns played by a batch of men who have 
been on the jazz front for many years. Dorsey 
has never been so good, and Cutty Cutshall, 
currently at Condon’s, lends a solid, sterling 
quality. Not the world’s greatest jazz, but 
it’s good Dixie, and compares more than 
favourably with the last few years’ output. | 
find them reminiscent of the old Nichols- 
Mole-Dorsey discs, which, come to think of 
it, isn’t surprising. 


* * * * 


The crown for the best band in town passes 
from Phil Napoleon — who didn’t see eye to 
eye with the management of Nick’s, and 
wandered off Way Down Yonder — to Max 
Kaminsky at the Marine Grill of the Hotel 
McAlpine, a tremendous place mid-town. A 
Jack Crystal venture, the outfit includes Sol 
Yaged on clarinet and Munn Ware on trom- 
bone. Unlike Napoleon’s O.M.F., they stick 
to a four-in-the-bar rhythm ; being a big 
joint, they can really blow, and do. Max 
sounds very happy and at ease (which he quite 
often is not) and Ware stands back and tears 
off strong, confident, parade stuff. Yaged, 
whom I’ve glowed over in this column before, 
is liquid and singing. Yes, a fine combo. 


* * * * 


CLOSE-UPS .. . Jack Teagarden has just 
recovered from a bout of pneumonia. Wingy 
has moved into Jimmy Ryan’s with Sandy 
Williams. Hackett and Caceres have replaced 
the Original Memphis Five at Nick’s. Adrian 
Rollini is fronting a trio at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel (strictly cafe stuff). While Mary Lou 
Williams is playing and warbling at the 
Village Vanguard, Bertha ‘* Chillie ’’ Hill is 
pulling them in at the Riviera, not far away. 
Sid Bechet is doing plenty of one-nighters 
around the town. The Press spoke glowingly 
of his recent European tour. Billie Banks 
(remember ?) is at Billie Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe, with W. C. Hand, who plays a 
little horn every night. 


* * * * 


Louis Armstrong, back from Europe, blew 
his top on Bop the other day (wot, again ?). 
Quoth the indignant Satchelmouth : ‘‘ They 
play nothing but mistakes . 
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THE WEST COAST JAZZ SCE 


By FLOYD LEVIN. 


OS ANGELES DOINGS . . . Pete Dailey and 
his Chicagoans have returned to the 
Monkey Room after a successful engagement 
in San Francisco . . . The Fire House Five 
(plus two) are appearing at the swank Mocom- 
bo on the famed Sunset Strip... It is rumoured 
that the Ben Pollack band will open soon at 
the equally swank Ciros across the street... 
The Royal Room on Hollywood Boulevard 
still houses the Ory band nightly. The band 
is not the same without Buster, Bud, and 
Blakeney and even though the old fans stay 
away, the management reports that Ory is 
drawing very well ; mostly a college crowd 
. . Stacey lovers are happy about Jess’ 
current stay at the Radar Room where the 
ex Goodman-Crosby pianist is pleasing the 
patrons with his two-fisted style . . . Benny 
Carter with a new group’is the attraction at 
the Peacock Alley. The ‘‘ Amazing One ”’ is 
featured on sax, clarry, and trumpet... The 
Oasis Club (recently renamed The Crew Cut 
Room) boasts about their band led by drum- 
mer Lee Young, with Leonard Bibb featured 
on bass .. . Due to booking difficulties, the 
Shearing unit did not appear here as expected 
. .. Jack Teagarden left the Armstrong group 
for several days and came to L.A. to visit his 
wife who has been ill. 


THE JAZZ SCENE ... The BIG event of the 
month, as far as Southern California jazz fans 
are concerned, was the one-night appearance 
of Turk Murphy’s jazz band. The group came 
down from San Francisco to cut some more 
sides for Les Koenig’s Good Time Jazz Label ; 
and Les, together with Ray Avery of The 
Record Roundup, decided to sponsor a last- 
minute dance. Considering the fact that all 
arrangements were made in three days, the 
affair was a huge success. Word spread 
rapidly among local jazz fans and a good crowd 
turned out to witness some of the best music 
these beat ears have heard in many a moon. 
Those who were present agreed that Turk 
must have the best jazz band in the country. 
Bob Scobey was very impressive ; his smooth 
trumpeting on such old classics as New Orleans 
Stomp, Milenburg Joys, and Dippermouth Blues 
thrilled the very appreciative audience. 
Young Bill Napier was featured on clarinet 
and the rhythm section consisted of Squire 
Girsback, tuba and string bass, Stan Ward, 
drums, Billy Newman, banjo/guitar, and 
Burt Bales, piano. Here, at last, is a band that 
plays well collectively and individually. It’s 
been a long time since we have heard a band 
excell when it comes to ensemble work ; and 
in this department Turk’s boys really shine. 
The entire rhythm section was outstanding 
with Burt Bales showing to best advantage. 


While the band rested, Burt seemed reluctant 
to leave the stand. On these occasions he 
banged out such tunes as Wolverine Blues, The 
Pearls, Dill Pickle Rag, and Grampa’s Spells. 
He played the latter tune in a manner in which 
Mr. Jelly would have been proud. In our 
humble opinion, Bales and Scobey are two of 
the world’s most under-rated musicians. 
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shilling ! 

NORTHERN DOINGS .. . Henry Red Allen 
with J. C. Higgenbotham recently completed 
a Frisco appearance at the N.O. Swing Club 
. . . Pete Dailey’s gang was a success at The 
Hangover . . . Current attraction at latter 
spot is Turk Murphy’s band . . . The Frisce 
Jazz Band is being re-organised . . . Johnny 





STAN WARD, Drums; BURT BALES, Piano ; 
BOB SCOBEY, Trumpet ; 


Turk was in rare form that evening, and his 
version of tunes like Trombone Rag and Ory’s 
Creole Trombone perfectly showcased his 
tailgate talents. The outstanding quality of 
this band lies in their ability to play many 
seldom heard numbers like Georgia Bo Bo, 
Irish Black Bottom, Cakewalking Babies, | Can’t 
Say, Curse Of An Aching Heart and countless 
others. From what you have just read, this 
must sound like a rave review ; frankly, that 
was the intention. While the band was 


packing their instruments, Ed O’Shaughnessy, 
local jazz fan and photographer, was over- 
heard saying, ‘* Let’s take up a collection and 
transport the bridges AND the San Francisco 
bay down here. Then, perhaps, Turk and the 
boys will be more interested in a local 
engagement.” 


Agreed, Ed!! WHere’s my 





BILL NAPIER, Clarinet ; SQUIRE GIRSBACK, Bass; 
TURK MURPHY, Trombone. 


(Photo—Courtesy Ed. O'Shaughnessy). 


Witwer jobbing around Frisco as soloist .. . 
Last week, Kid Ory trecked Northward for a 
one-night jazz concert. His Creole Jazz 
Band engaged in a battle of music with Louis 
Armstrong’s All Stars. 


DOINGS ELSEWHERE ... Clarence Williams 
is back in the music business. He has recently 
organised a trio and is appearing around New 
York City .. . Since he has returned from his 
stay here, James P.. Johnson has, once again, 
become a familiar sight ‘‘ cutting ’’ pianists 
at Manhattan Jam Sessions . . . Louis’ All 
Stars are playing in Las Vegas, Nevada . 
Nappy Lamare’s Dixie unit back on the road ; 
touring with Nellie Lutcher. . . | recently 
received a letter from Danny and Blue Lu 
Barker. Last month they appeared at the 
Paddock Bar in New Orleans playing opposite 










Papa Celestin’s band. Danny reports that 
Papa is going strong and has a fine group. 
Danny and Lu cut several sides for Capitol 
while they were in New Orleans and have 
since moved up to Manhattan where a per- 
sonal appearance tour is slated. 

The day after | posted last month’s column, 
it was learned that Ivy Anderson had passed 
from the musical scene in Los Angeles. She 
had been ill for almost three weeks and spent 
several days in the hospital suffering from an 
asthmatic condition. Ivy Anderson, in 
private life, Mrs. Walter Collins, was 45 years 
old. She became a prodige of Fanchan and 
Marco in 1922 and her greatest fame began 
in 1929 when she joined Duke Ellington at 
Harlem’s Cotton Club. In 1942, after 13 
years with the Duke, she left the band and has 
been playing a few solo jobs up and down the 
Pacific Coast. Her relaxed vocal style, a 
standout on so many Ellington discs, will be 
missed by her legion of admirers. 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT....No One ! 

Last week local 47, the white local of the 
American Federation of Musicians, dedicated 
their new million dollar building on Vine 
Street in Hollywood. Elaborate ceremonies 
were conducted with newsreel, radio, 
television, and press coverage. It is a beauti- 
ful structure and the members of local 47 are 
very proud, but somehow | could not help 
thinking of the ancient frame house that 
serves as quarters for the Negro local. It is 
a building about 30 years old, converted from 
a private residence. A shameful contrast 
with the new unit on Vine Street. A con- 
trast equalled only by the opportunities 
offered those members of the coloured union 
who, because of the colour of their skin, are 
denied positions in radio, television and 
lucrative picture work. Though members of 
the same organisation, their white 
*‘ brothers ’’ get the call for the better jobs. 

That’s all for this month. See you here 
next issue. 





1:TOLD YOU ONCE 
| TOLD YOU TWICE 


I may even have to tell you again, 
but eventually you will be suffi- 
ciently intrigued to send for our 
Catalogue. And what a pleasant 
surprise you will get! An insight 
into just what a Jazz Record 
Service can mean! A peep into 
a storehouse of good things, which 
include ali Collectors Labels, all 
Jazz Books, and a large selection 
of foreign records: and all at fair 
prices. Don’t make me tell you 
again. Get in on these things 
now !—Owen Bryce. 


Send S.A.E. Today for I2-page catalogue. 
“« The list the others copy.”’ 


Farley Radio Service 
— LTD — 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOLWwi.h 3631. 








MORTON IN THE BAG. 
Dear Sirs, 

Like many other collectors, | am one of the many 
junkshoppers who make the Saturday afternoon 
pilgrimage to the requisite quarter of the particular 
town in which they happen to be living. My usual 
haul is of course a welter of Whitemans, Lewis’s, 
Selvins, etc., with maybe an occasional Annette Han- 
shaw (plus Venuti/Lang) or even perhaps some of the 
more recent records from the U.S.A. Nothing that 
one would call breath-taking had | gathered in nearly 
ten years of junkshopping— although several welcome 
additions have found their way into my collection in 
this manner. 


However, one recent Saturday afternoon in Ply- 
mouth’s somewhat infamous market place, on a 
typical stall of unimportant bric-a-brac, | espied the 
usual small pile of records. Most of the discs were 
minus covers, and of the total about three were 
privileged with a sort of hand-made bag arrangement. 
| was about to leave the pile, when absentmindedly | 
pulled one of the discs out of its paper bag, and all 
but dropped it as | read the magic words : Gennett, 
and below, in smaller print, the name of Ferd ‘* Jelly 


Roll ’’ Morton! Yes, indeed, | had stumbled across 
none other than Gennett 5590: Shreveport Stomp 
Stratford Hunch, in V.G. condition. | anxiously paid 


my 6d. to the vendor, who in his anxiety to please 
tried to wrest the treasure from me to place it in a 
** better cover "’ as he put it. 


Playing the disc revealed it to be another truly 
important item for my growing Morton collection of 
masterpieces, and | hope my fortunate experience 
will persuade other collectors to go out for the kill, 
and rescue those important records from a fate worse 
than salvage.—W. K. FOALE, Plymouth, Devon. 


TOPS FOR DOWN UNDER. 
Dear Sirs, 

Many thanks to you for a good magazine —! must 
admit the Journal has improved out of sight since my 
first copy. The only grouch | have against ic at the 
moment is the fact that you very seldom give complete 
personnels of the discs you review in the Worth A 
Spin section. | should imagine that people in your 
position are able to get these personnels, and | feel 
sure that many others besides myself would greatly 
appreciate the publishing of same. 


Apart from that, your JAZZ JOURNAL is tops, 
and seems to be improving with each fresh edition, 
so keep up the good work.—R. TUDOR, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


KEEN ON MELLY. 

Dear Sirs, 

| feel that Mr. P. W. C. Willcox is unfair to George 
Melly. He informs us that Melly was singing tune- 
lessly, and then adds that the accompaniment was far 
too loud. If a band is playing in opposition to a singer, 
the singer cannot very well give of his best. | would 
advise Mr. Willcox to journey to Acton, to hear Melly 
with the more understanding accompaniment of the 
Mulligan band. 


Also, | would like to signify my agreement with Mr. 
Stewart-Baxter’s opinions of Bunk Johnson. What a 
pity that some of the better of Bunk’s sides couldn't 
be recorded by one of the larger record companies. 
| am sure that they would prove a more paying 
proposition than some of the Shaw and Barnet sides 
churned out every month by these large companies. 
—N. J. KEEN, Baldock, Herts. 


NOVICE’S CORNER. 
Dear Sirs, 

You will no doubt have noticed that a fair number of 
letters, in reply to a recent MELODY MAKER request 
for opinions on what their Collectors’ Corner should 
contain, asked for a novice collectors’ guide to the 
best discs currently available in the catalogues. | 
gather the M.M. does not intend to do very much 
about this, so you appear to have an opportunity to 
fill an ascertained need. 


| feel a chance was missed with the recent article 
on Fletcher Henderson — otherwise excellent. Surely 
the purpose of such an article is to arouse interest in 
the band described, and this interest expresses itself 
in a desire to hear some recorded examples of the 
band’s best work. Where, as in the case of Henderson, 
such a gulf exists between the best and the worst, a 
short list of three or four recommended discs, 
currently available, would have beeninvaluable. These 
should have included, | suggest, Br. 01212 : Sugarfoot 
Stomp ‘Just Blues, and Br. 02634 :- Clarinet Marmalade 
Fidgety Feet.—W. McGHIE, Wallington. Surrey 


- 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU. 


VETERANS ON VICTORS. 


Dear Sirs, 

Veteran Rust is to be congratulated on the first 
instalment of his explorations of the Victor label that 
appears in January. He is, however, awry in his facts 
in one connection. 


Avers the veteran ‘* This happy state of affairs (i.e. 
the propagation of hot jazz) continued until the slump 
of 1929-1933, when the new RCA Victor Division 
clamped down on hot recordings ...'’ In point of fact 
the new RCA Victoria Division attempted to fight the 
slump by introducing, for the first time in the history 
of the Victor label, specialised race and ‘* hot dance ’” 
series. Thus the V-38000 series commenced around 
January, 1929, and the V-38500 series was inaugurated 
around April of the same year. These were followed 
by the 23000 and 23250 which the veteran mentions. 


We ourselves dealt with these Victor series in 
PICKUP and we would refer the veteran and anyone 
else who happens to be interested, to our comments 
in the January, 1947, issue of that periodical. In so far 
as dates were concerned, they were culled from the 
numerical catalogues distributed to dealers and we 
stand by what we said — over three years ago. 


Rust is right in his claim that 23250 specimens are 
rare. Recordings from the shorter-lived 23000 series 
are, however, in reasonable supply amongst collectors. 
—JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, Ewell, Surrey. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE PIER. 


Dear Sirs, 

As for the magazine, | have few complaints. | am 
only to pleased to think that there is a goodly number 
of new enthusiasts and on that score am quite happy to 
suffer a quota of elemental stuff, but don’t overdo it. 
Good beginners learn fast and bad beginners won't 
stick to jazz anyway ! Tongue-in-cheek articles | do 
not want (unless it be S.F.D.).. . Steve Race is a nice 
guy (Bridgnorth, Steve, remember ?) but | cannot see 
his niche in J.J. 


** Collectors’ Stuff '’ by Davis-Clarke | can take in 
large doses any time but no more Uncles John and 
Gray meanderings please. 


Photographs must be a difficulty . . . these are (dare 
| say it ?) invariably excellent. Cartoons must be 
particularly good to be any good at all... . they com- 
mand far more attention than any photograph because 
they are creations of events and not merely records 
of same. With all due respect | am not a Maddock fan. 


As for what | would like to see in J.J., nothing much 
comes to mind. As already mentioned my disc 
acquisitions have been few and far between for a 
couple of years or so. In 1947 | had just about milked 
the English lists and had to seek foreign fields. Now, 
with the spate of re-issues etc., | seem to have fallen 
behind somewhat and would welcome a page of 
‘* These Should Be In Your Collection ’’ listings. 
This is, | suppose, a lazy way of getting up to date 
(J.J. having already reviewed all issues) but, familiarity 
always tending to breed contempt, a jogging of the 
memory would probably be of assistance to many 
collectors before the deletion lists start to crop up. 

So be it . . . more power to your elbows.—A. 
ASTON, Wigan, Lancs. 


MORE NATIONALISATION ? 


Dear Sirs, 

There has been an increasing tendency, of late, to 
discuss the technical proficiency of ‘* revivalist "’ 
musicians. The responsibility for this belongs to the 
keen young jazzmen who encourage, among them- 
selves, the opinion that ‘‘it doesn’t matter what 
people think as long as we have a good time.'’ This 
opinion is praiseworthy until a marginal point is 
reached, after which fact becomes fallacy, because it 
does matter what the right people think. (I must say 
here, for the benefit of those who might misinterpret 
that remark, that a well-known JAZZ JOURNAL 
critic and bop pianist is included in the category). 


Out choice seems to be one of two alternatives : 
(a) We may continue as at present, permitting anyone 
to play anywhere, anytime, and allow discerning 
people to choose whether or not they will listen, or 
(b) Inaugurate a series of musical and instrumental 
capability tests (M.I1.C.T.) which must be performed 
to the satisfaction of a chosen N.F.J.O. committee 
before the individual is permitted to perform publicly. 


Personally, | am in favour of the latter project, as 
it would prove conclusively that at least some of us 
play jazz from choice and not force of circumstances. 
—D. HAWDON, Leeds, Yorks. 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED - 


PINETOP SMITH. 
I’m Sober Now (2797) /Jump Steady Blues (2799). 
(Brunswick 04426). 

Here are two excellent sides which are 
both welcome and unexpected insomuch as 
Brunswick has catered little for the jazz 
collector in recent months. These are the 
two remaining sides which, together with 
Pinetop’s Blues (2725) and Pinetop’s Boogie 
Woogie (2726), issued on Brunswick 03600, 
were reissued by American Brunswick during 
the war in their Collector Series (Album 
B-1002). Recorded for Vocalion in Chicago 
in January, 1929, two month’s before Pine- 
top’s untimely death in a Masonic Lodge 
brawl, these two sides form a most valuable 
memorial to one of the great, and least 
recorded coloured pianists ; a pianist who 
pioneered the boogie woogie style of playing. 

First side is largely background piano to 
Pinetop’s own amusing monologue, or rather 
dualogue as he plays both himself and his 
questioner in a delightfully informal manner. 
But, all the same, drunk or sober, Pinetop 
knocks out some wonderful blues, utilising 
the well known boogie figures. The reverse, 
one of his best known compositions, is taken 
at medium fast tempo with a minimum of 
dialogue. Pinetop has heard that there’s 
money to be made in this recording game and 
he decides to do some rehearsing and get in on 
a good thing. The result is some fine boogie 
style playing demonstrating Pinetop’s fluent 
knowledge of the blues idiom played over a 
strong walking bass. Both sides, which 
sound modern even to-day, are highly 
recommended and well worth anybody’s 
money. Thanks, Brunswick and more of this 
sort of thing, please ! 

Pan: 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Maple Leaf Rag/Memphis Blues. 
(Parlophone 0000) 

For his initial foray on to the major wax- 
eries, Lyttelton has had the courage to choose 
two numbers, which, although well known, 
have not been recorded to death. 

An an added attribute to his valour, let it 
be known that neither of these tunes are a 
natural as far as swing goes. Maple Leaf is 
pure ragtime, and rags are always difficult for 
a band to really swing, and although Memphis 
has an odd lilting quality, it remains another 
‘* problem ’’ tune ; which is probably the 
reason that it has so seldom been recorded. 

On first sight therefore, one would be 
prepared to make allowances if these sides 
were not too gocd, but happily there is no 
need. Both sides are excellent. The band 
are beautifully balanced and recorded, and, 
for the first time on a record, sound happy and 
at ease. 


The blues is noteworthy for an excellent 
Fawkes’ chorus, with fill-ins from lan Christie; 
an assured solo by Keith Christie, backed by 
a solid support from the rhythm section ; a 
wonderful chorus from Humphrey, played 
with the greatest confidence, power and 
inventiveness ; and a last ensemble with the 
whole band really swinging out. 





HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 


The rag shows that the rhythm section can 
produce a beat, when properly placed. There 
is a good lilt, and the ensembles are extremely 
well knit with a fine hot sound. Solos from 
Wally, Humphrey and Keith, with the 
honours going to the leader. 

It is a fine thing to have on record an 
example of our premier jazz band playing at 
the top of their form. May this sell in 
thousands and may we have many more like 
it 

Sik. 
DUKE ELLINGTON’S WASHINGTONIANS. 
Li'l Farina/Animal Crackers. 
(Tempo R.17). 

These two sides were recorded in 1926, 
when the Washingtonians consisted of : 
Charley Johnson, Bubber Miley (trumpet), 
Charlie Irvis (trombone), Otto Hardwick 
(alto saxophone), Prince Robinson (clarinet 
and tenor saxophone), Fred Guy (banjo), 
Bass Edwards (tuba), Sonny Greer (drums) 
and Duke Ellington (piano). There is little, 
if nothing, of the Ellington sound associated 
with his later groups, but they make a good 
jazz noise, typical of the period. The first 
side moves along the better of the two, but 
both have plenty of solos featuring Miley, 
Robinson, and (on the second side) Duke, 
himself. Ellington collectors will want this 
one, and it is a good “* period piece ”’ for any 
collection. | believe both titles are Ellington 
originals, but for some unknown reason no 


composer credit is given on the labels. 
KE, 


By PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


DUKE ELLINGTON. 


Sultry Serenade (2677)/Lady Of The Lavender 
Mist (2532). 
(Columbia DB 2623). 

Two fine Ellington compositions recorded 
by the Duke and his orchestra for American 
Columbia in 1947. First side, in typical 
Ellington vein, has both charm and taste, and 
features some excellent trombone from 
Lawrence Brown, first straight and then hot. 
The reverse, which | like even better, is a 
lovely piece of quiet, contemplative music 
impeccably performed which comes from 
American Columbia’s Mood Ellington (Album 
C-164). Of this arrangement the Duke has 
said: ‘‘ Lady Of The Lavender Mist is the 
dream of a beautiful woman, a woman 
surrounded by mystery; evasive, briefly 
emerging into clear focus as solo instruments 
add colour. Johnny Hodges solos on tenor 
sax., Jimmy Hamilton, clarinet, Harry 
Carney on baritone and Lawrence Brown on 
trombone ;_ each sustaining the over-all 
mood, blending in his own colours and his 
own style.’’ Need | say more ? You won’t 


regret buying this one, | am sure. 
PE 


BARRELHOUSE FIVE. 


Endurance Stomp/Some Do And Some Don’t. 
(Jazz Collector L.24). 


The Barrelhouse Five consisted of four 
members for this coupling, namely : Natty 
Dominique (trumpet), Jimmy O’Bryant 
(clarinet), Jimmy Blythe (piano) and Jasper 
Taylor (washboard NOT drums). Dominique 
plays muted on the first side, and open on the 
second, so the record is an excellent example 
of his pungent horn work. There is plenty 
of O’Bryant’s characteristic clarinet, and some 
good piano from Blythe — especially on the 
second side. Recorded in 1929, and released 
on the Paramount and QRS labels, this is the 
sort of disc that is really hard to find, so the 
reissue should be particularly welcome. 

TG 


ANDRE PREVIN. 


Should I/Just One Of Those Things. 
(HMV B9872). 


If you have room in your collection for 
anything other than your particular ideas on 
jazz, | strongly suggest that you buy this 
record. The music of this young French 
pianist seems to lack the true substance of 
either jazz, swing or bop, but nevertheless 
it makes very pretty listening. Excellent 
background music for a party, with a certain 


amount of swing to it. 
SF. 






GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET. 
East Of The Sun/The Continental. 
(MGM 256). 

Now rated on both sides of the Atlantic as 
one of the finest pianists in the modern style, 
any record by George is something of an 
event. His playing is quite effortless and he 
obtains his effects with a minimum of effort. 
Although these sides are very modern, you 
will notice that he never losses the melody 
however complex his progressions become. 
lf this is bop, | like it. 

S.T. 
MA RAINEY AND HER GEORGIA BAND. 
Blues The World Forgot (Pts. | and 2). 
(Jazz Collector L.35). 

That fabulous figure of the blues, Ma 
Rainey, with her gold-filled teeth, flashy 
jewellery and bawdy vocabulary, goes through 
a type of vaudeville routine on this record. 
On the first side she engages in a lot of cross- 
talk with (presumably) a member of her 
band, which due to the faulty recording of 
the original (cut in 1927) is rather hard to 
catch. There is frequent mention of drinking, 
jail, hambones and (I am almost sure) Hamlet, 
which probably adds up to quite a philosophy. 
While this is going on, the band, which 
appears to consist of : trumpet, trombone, 
clarinet, piano, banjo and tuba, keep things 
going in the background. There are solos 
from clarinet and trumpet, and some weird 
moo-like sounds from the trombone. On 
the second side Ma finally gets around to 
singing, and it really makes one wish she had 
cut out the talking, and sung all the way 
through 

1< 
PROGRESSIVE FOUR. 
1 Ain’t Ready To Die/Old Time Religion 
(Savoy 4006). 

TWO GOSPEL KEYS 
THRASHER WONDERS. 

Charity /Motherless Child. 

(Melodisc 1106). 

The Melodisc-Savoy people have, | feel, been 
rather more valiant than wise, in the issuing 
of these sides. The Progressive Four (shades 
of Kenton and Lewis !) on Savoy are great 
fun. They sing with that rhythm which only 
the Negro can produce and even if they are 
slightly off pitch in places, the whole thing 
goes with such a swing that they can be 
forgiven. 

The two sides on Melodisc are very sad in 
comparison. They are sung with feeling, 
but with little or no regard to pitch. 

5.7. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY. 
Good Morning Heartache (73300)/No Good 
Man (73301). 
(Brunswick 04390). 

These two sides, from the Brunswick 
Special List, were recorded on January 22nd, 
1946 and Lady Day is accompanied by a large 
and rather top-heavy mixed group led by Bill 
Stegmeyer. There is also a string section 


which does its best to offset the presence of 
Tiny Grimes, Sid Catlett and John Simmons 
in the rhythm section. 

First side is a sophisticated song in the 
blues pattern which Billie sings more than 
adequately, and which, though it can’t be 
numbered amongst her best work, never- 
theless makes for pleasant listening. Much 
the same remarks apply to the sentimental 
ballad on the reverse which features some 
quite good muted trumpet from Joe Guy 
and a spot of electric guitar from Tiny 
Grimes. This is a number that suits Billie, 
but when will Decca learn that she doesn’t 
need Sinatra style orchestrations and singing 
strings as accompaniment ; but preferably 
a small hot group similar to that furnished by 
Teddy Wilson in the middle and late thirties ? 
Worth spinning, but don’t expect too much. 

PT. 


NELLIE LUTCHER AND HER RHYTHM. 
Fine And Mellow/Lake Charles Boogie. 
(Capitol CL.13234). 

The first side is a Billie Holiday number, 
and if you like La Lutcher, you will like her 
rendering of it. On the second side she gives 
forth with a ‘‘ little ditty ’’ about the city 
where she was born. Unorthodox boogie, 
but it moves along alright, and there is a nice 
bit of guitar. 

aac. 
BABY DODDS. 
Tom-Tom Workout/Maryland. 
(Melodisc 1107). 
Spooky Drums/Rudiments. 
(Melodisc 1108). 

These four sides are badly recorded, and 
it is somewhat disconcerting when they 
start playing on the run-in, but they demon- 
strate to the full just what a magnificent 
drummer Dodds is. With a minimum of 
equipment he creates the most involved 


rhythmic patterns and shadings of tone, and 
although without any benefit of accompani- 
ment, sustains interest throughout the four 
sides. There is everything here, from the 
elemental beat of the jungle to the finesse of 
the drumstick nerve beat, and all produced 
with the consumate ease of a true artist. All 
serious students of jazz should have these 
records, and some of our drummers should 
be locked up with them. 

we, 


CHARLIE PARKER. 
Donna Lee/Buzzy. 
(Savoy 928). 

Charlie Parker wrote both these numbers, 
and has along with him to play them, Miles 
Davis (trumpet), Bud Powell (piano), Tommy 
Potter (bass) and Max Roach (drums). Some 
of the playing is rather rough, and on the first 
side the boys sound positively tired (or 
bored). There are some good spots of 
saxophone from Parker, some trumpet (to 
pattern) from Davis, and a nice piano passage 
on the second side. The unobtrusive drum- 
ming of Max Roach might well be a pattern 
for some of our local boys, who at times play 
with such violence, that any semblance of 
balance is lost. 


ax: 
KENNY CLARKE AND HIS 52nd STREET 
‘ BOYS. 
Epistrophy /Royal Roost. 
(HMV.B.9871). 


These two sides are nearly four years old, 
and much has happened since they were cut, 
but they have a good line-up (Fats Navarro, 
Kinney Dorham (trumpet), Sonny Stitt (alto 
saxophone), Ray Abrams (tenor saxophone), 
Ed de Verteuil (bass saxophone), Bud Powell 
(piano), John Collins (guitar), Al Hall (bass) 
and Clarke (drums) ) and the first number, 
at least, has quite a haunting theme. Navarro, 





BABY DODDS. 
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Stitt, Collins and Powell all solo on the first 
side, and there are some really exciting 
passages from the two trumpets, on the 
second side. . 


TG. 


CHARLIE VENTURA AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Boptura/ Yankee Clipper. 
(HMV.B.9858). 

The first side starts and ends with an incred- 
ible scat vocal. | dare not again liken it to 
anything to do with Chinese carp, as that 
veteran of the aquarium, Steve Race, has 
already taken me to task on the matter, but 
it certainly has a fishy sound to me. When 
this appalling introduction is done, the record 
moves with rare verve. Ventura (tenor 
saxophone) has a fine solo, and there is some 
good trombone from Benny Green. The 
other side is chiefly devoted to the singing 
of Betty Bennett, and surprisingly enough, 
is not about aeroplanes, but baseball. 

j LIK eR 
DIZZY GILLESPIE. 
Say When (4316)/You Stole My Wife — You 
Horse Thief (4318). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13235). 

Recorded as recently as December Sth last, 
these two sides are not only among the first 
waxed under Dizzy’s new Capitol contract, 
but also mark a distinct change in the style 
of the band. Neither side could be termed 
out and out bop and both are more melodic 
and commercial than anything previously 
recorded. _ *‘ Melodic and danceable ’’ is 
how the publicity boys of American Capitol 
describe these two sides and it’s a reasonably 
fair if somewhat superficial description. 

First side is well executed and the brass 
section is both musicianly and relaxed, while 
Dizzy himself plays some fine trumpet pas- 
sages minus most of his usual exhibitionism. 
Even though the riffy tune tends to become 
monotonous, the band make the most of the 
arrangement and it’s worth a spin. Reverse 
can best be described as a novelty number — 
the kind of thing that Louis Jordan and his 
Tympany Five record for the jukebox trade 
—and Dizzy, as vocalist, backed by the en- 
semble and musical horse laughs, makes a 
reasonably amusing job of it. Except for a 
few bars from Dizzy, this is purely a vocal 
side and not to be taken seriously, even by 
the bop brigade. 

Zr 
LIONEL HAMPTON. 
How High The Moon/I’m Mindin’ My Business. 
(Brunswick 04423). 

The first side was made with the Quintet. 
| suppose Lionel had to do it — everybody 
else has — but for some unknown reason he 
has given it a laboured, plodding treatment, 
which means that there is really nothing at 
all to recommend his version of a tune that 
has been almost done to death. The second 
side was recorded in 1946, with a large band 
(ten brass, five saxophones, two bass, piano, 
guitar, drums) and Hampton sings the vocal, 


as well as taking his usual solo spot on vibes. 


Tes 


LES BROWN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Dawn On Fifty Second Street/Where’s Pres ? 
(Columbia D.B.2638). 

Big swing band on a riff theme on the first 
side. There is some interesting muted brass 
work, and nice spots of piano and tenor 
saxophone. The second side, a now familiar 
tune, opens rather sedately, but warms up 
as it goes along, with solos from clarinet, 
trombone, and some very good trumpet 


work. 
PG. 


ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND. 
I'm Sitting High On A Hill Top (18145)/I Live 
For Love (18147). 

(Parlophone DP185). 

Two more sides, available by order, from 
the Special List, which are neither very 
original nor very Dixieland instyle. Recorded 
in New York on Octobér 9th, 1935, the only 
member of the famous O.D.J.B. in this line-up 
is Tony Sbarbaro who plays drums and kazoo ; 
the rest of the personnel being as follows : 
Phil Copecata, trumpet; Russ Morgan, 
trombone ; Sis Trucker, Clarinet ; Larry 
Hall, bass and Terry Shand on piano. 

First side, which features an unpleasing 
Terry Shand vocal, is a commercial swing 
arrangement as dull as the tune they are 
playing. The whole thing sounds both dated 
and uninspired. Reverse is a little brighter, 
but not much. After a reasonably promising 
opening the side degenerates into a dreary 
succession of listless solos and a tired vocal 
by Russ Morgan. There ought to be some 
sort of copyright preventing famous names, 
such as that of the O.D.J.B., being abused in 
this way. 

Pre 
SLAM STEWART QUARTET. 
Dark Eyesky/Play Fiddle Play. 
(Savoy 537). 

Errol Garner is on these sides, but frankly 
there is hardly enough piano to be heard to 
make them worth while. Fiddle is the same 
tune as Play Piano, Play and Garner’s new 
variations are interesting, but the rest of 
both sides are mainly taken up by Stewart’s 
excursions into the realms of ‘* higher ’”’ 
double-bass playing. For bass players only. 

Siti 


MEADE LUX LEWIS. - 
Boogie Woogie At The Philharmonic. 
(Melodisc 1006 and 1007). 

If you like that style of piano playing known 
as boogie, you will certainly go for these 
sides. Meade Lux plays a slow, a medium, a 
fast, and a Honky Tonk Train to complete the 
fourth side. His Train is an express job and 
seems rather difficult to control at the tempo 
adopted. Best sides are the ‘* medium ’’ and 
the *‘ slow ’’ in both of which he shows his 
undoubted ability to produce good blues. 

Sab 














CLARKE 


and his 52nd Street Boys 







No. 3 Epistrophy 
No. 4 Royal Roost 







ANDRE 
PREVIN 
with Rhythm 
Accompaniment 







No. 5 Just one of those 
things 
No. 6 Should ! 






CHARLIE 
VENTURA 


and his Orchestra 







No. | Boptura 
No. 2 Yankee Clipper 


B 9858 













JELLY ROLL 
MORTON’S 
RED HOT PEPPERS 
No. 47 Doctor Jazz Stomp 
No. 48 Jelly Roll Blues 
B 9848 
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BOB CROSBY BOB CATS. 


Sweethearts On Parade (2868)/it’s A Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary (2869). 
(Brunswick 04291). 


These two spirited Dixieland styled sides 
by the Bob Cats are frorm Brunswick’s new 
Special List and were recorded on January 
29th, 1942. Both feature good solo and 
ensemble work with a wonderful drive and 
beat. First side is a tune which is a particular 
favourite of Louis Armstrongs and which he 
still plays to-day and has recorded for both 
Okeh (Parlophone) and American Decca. 
The Bob Cats’ version is taken at a good, 
bouncing tempo and it swings all through 
with Yank Lawson’s forceful yet relaxed 
trumpet playing to the fore. Other good 
solos are played by Jess Stacy, Floyd O’Brien 
and Matty Matlock, while Ray Bauduc’s 
drumming gives a beat to the rhythm section 
which all local jazz groups would do well to 
mark, learn and inwardly digest. Reverse is 
acod version, in two-beat style, of the popular 
World War | hit song which would have had 
all the Dixieland fans flocking to the colours 
had it always been played this way ! Once 
again Yank Lawson reveals what a fine player 
he is and there’s some good tenor from Eddie 


Miller. Both sides recommended. 
P.T. 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC. 


Euphoria/Move. 
(Decca F.9313). 


The first side is the best, but falls right into 
the groove of all present-day big band stuff, 
and one wonders if it is a good thing that all 
bands of a certain type should sound alike. 
The tone and balance of the Heath group is 
always excellent, but sometimes it seems to 
lack the dynamics of some of its American 
counterparts. There is some pleasing trom- 
bone and tenor saxophone on the first side, 
but the whole thing sags a bit towards the 
end. The second side is somewhat like a 
glorified ‘“‘ warming up’’ exercise for the 
brass section, with incongruous Afro-Cuban 
rhythm effects thrown in. The intricate 
brass passages are very well played, but it is 
all technique, there is not a vestige of feeling 
in the whole thing. 

(ne 


STAN KENTON. 


Southern Scandal (342)/After You (1280). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13243). 


First side dates back to 1945 and is the sort 
of thing that makes Kenton enthusiasts wild 
with exciternent and most other people say 
OUCH ! | belong in the latter category. 
Second side, recorded in 1947 and written by 
oldtime vocalist and pianist Seger Ellis, is 
taken at a tired tempo. In fact, the whole 
thing is very commercial and a great deal of 
the ten inches is taken up by a vocal group 
called The Pastels. You'll really have to be 
a devotee to like this one. 

is 





BOB CROSBY’S 


CHUCK THOMAS DIXIELAND BAND. 
Rose Of The Rio Grande (4702)/Oh Gee (4704). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13222). 

Correct personnel for the above two sides, 
reviewed in the February issue, is as follows : 
Woody Herman alias Chuck Thomas, clarinet 
and vocal ; Bob Higgins, cornet ; Lou Buscn, 
piano; Phil Stevens, tuba; and George 
Defebaugh on drums. 

BE 
YOU, TOO, CAN BE A CRITIC. 

It seems that the readers of JAZZ 
JOURNAL are all New Orleans and Dixieland 
enthusiasts, at least judging by those who 
entered for the above competition — not a 
bopper among them! Morton and Bunk 
Johnson got the most votes in the best record 
class, while Kenton romped home for worst 
record honours ; all the same Pete Daily’s 
She Looks Like Helen Brown came in for sharp 
criticism, too. Surprisingly enough no one 
even mentioned local product which, aside 
from a couple of Lytteltons, has been notable 
for quantity rather than quality ! 

My own personal choice is as follows : 
Best record: Doctor Jazz/Jelly Roll Blues. 
Morton’s Red Hot Peppers, HMV B9848. 
Worst Record: You’se A Viper/That’s My 

Desire. Jazz At Town Hall Ensemble. 

Esquire 10-032. 

Winning Entry. 
Best record: Doctor Jazz. 

Hot Peppers. HMV. B9848. 
Worst record : Concerto To End All Concertos. 

Kenton. Cap CL1I3130 
Won by: Mr. J. D. Codd, 49, Bradenham 

Avenue, Welling, Kent, to whom has been 

sent a record token to the value of two 

records. | thought you would have the 
best record anyway and | wanted to spare 
you having to have the worst ! 


Morton’s Red 


one 
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BOB CATS. 


For those of you interested in other types 
of folk music, as well as the jazz idiom, there 
are four unusual sides by JOHN LONGSTAFF, 
accompanied on piano by Nancy Woodbridge 
(HMV. 9860-9861). Titles are : Lady Maisey 
(Somerset), Edward (Tennessee), As | Walked 
Through The Meadow, The Lark In The Morn 
(English), Gipsy Laddie (Tennessee) and The 
Old Grey Goose (North Carolina). The JACK 
TETER TRIO (London L.525) provide two 
more typical juke-box offerings, Milenberg 
Joys/Take Another Guess. They are very well 
done, for what they are, and it is interesting 
to hear the rarely-sung vocal of the first side. 
TENNESSEE ERNIE (Capitol CL.13237) comes 
up with two fine western-style numbers that 
will probably break sale’s records. Mule 
Train has all the realism of a film sound-track, 
plus a good tune. Milk ’Em In The Morning 
Blues, an original by the redoubtable Ernie, 
is a good number, delivered in the easy, 
relaxed style, that is so much a part of 
Western singing. 


RAY McKINLEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
have dug up two good numbers on Capitol 
CL.13202, but there is nothing very distin- 
guished about their treatment of them. 
Without A Song, has good bits of clarinet and 
trumpet, but not enough to redeem it from 
mediocrity. On the other side, that frigid 
vamp of Savannah, Hard-Hearted Hannah, has 
been resurrected from the distant shades of 
1924, to provide an amusing vocal feature for 
McKinley. It is all song, and no jazz. BENNY 
STRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA (Capitol 
CL.13236) have a very commercial version of 
Dear Hearts And Gentle People coupled with 
that bit of dusky dynamite from 1921, The 
Sh2ik Of Araby. This is practically all Benny 
Strong vocal, with wa-wa mutes, strings, and 
cod remarks from the band, thrown in. 
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LONESOME MAN BLUES 


SYLVESTER PALMER 
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HE Columbia Phonograph Company was 
formed in 1889, as the Licencees for the 
Edison Phonograph for the District of 
Columbia and for Maryland, and originally 
confined its attentions to the making of 
cylinder records‘of quite high quality for those 
days. Following the success of Emile Berliner’s 
flat lateral-cut disc records, the Columbia 
concern began making them under their 
own patents in 1900, in two sizes, seven- and 
ten-inch. These crude records had handsome 
black labels with silver lettering, bordered by 
a wide band of silver, and during 1902 in- 
corporated the proud claim that they had 
been awarded the Grand Prix in Paris in 1900. 
The records were verbally announced as a 
rule, and the recording, though leaving much 
to be desired, was nonetheless very clear. 
An odd feature of these earliest Columbias 
was that they never divulged the identity of 





PETER LIND HAYES, a night club enter- 
tainer of some eminence in the States, hardly 
scintillates on Disc Jockey Blues/Blue Ribbon 
Gal, (Br. 04421). The first side, which is 
somewhat of a dirge anyhow, appears to 
suffer from faulty recording speed. The 
second side is a little brighter, and it is pos- 
sible to hear more of the accompanying 
orchestra led by Sy Oliver. But why the 
inane reiterations of the vocal ensemble ? 
JACK FINA AND HIS ORCHESTRA have 
delved into the past, and brought forth Down 
Home Rag from 1917, and Canadian Capers 
from 1915 on MGM.258. Having found these 
two interesting numbers, Fina proceeds to 
give them both a type of boogie treatment, 
which is not in the least helped by the 
mediocre orchestral accompaniment. On 
the first side, Fina’s piano is quite interesting, 
but due to the mandoline attachment used, is 
so distorted, that at times it sounds like a 
harp. On the second side, the piano (in its 
normal form) is so badly recorded that the 
bass is completely out of balance. | seem to 
remember that Harry Roy did this sort of 
thing much better, years ago. The MAL- 
COLM MITCHELL TRIO, all of whom sing, as 
well as they play, have two very pleasant sides 
on Parlophone R.3256, of what may be 
described as ‘‘ cocktail bar’’ music. Miss 
Annabelle Lee, is given a novel and pleasing 
treatment, and the other side, Man Or Mouse, 
an original which the boys cooked up them- 
selves, is even better. 


” 
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American Reeords 


No. 2—Columbia 


By BRIAN RUST. 


their artists on the label ; and if perchance 
there was no announcement, the performer 
remained forever anonymous. Not that this 
mattered much in 1902, as it was not until 
1903 that any great celebrities were engaged 
to record for Columbia. Among those who 
did so then were Edouard de Reszke, the 
great bass, Marcella Sembrich, the soprano, 
and Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the wonder- 
ful Czech contralto, who often announced 
their own records and had the labels signed 
with their fascimile autographs. Rare birds 
indeed, these ! 


Vess Ossman, the banjoist, left many rag 
banjo soli on the Columbia silver label, and 
there was a very interesting item made in 
1904 entitled Jovial Joe. It was a slow-drag 
cake-walk according to the label, and it was 
composed by one Julius Ringleben. The 
announcer, his voice full of wonderment, 
describes it as ‘‘ Characteristic piece — 
Jovial Joe, played by Columbia Orchestra,’’ as 
though thoroughly bewildered by the title 
and everything concerning it. The orchestra 
then proceeds to rip its way through the kind 
of tune that would suit Lu Watters and our 
own Humphrey Lyttelton to a ‘“‘T.’’ It is 
evidently a genuine orchestral rag, and 
though the medium is ponderous, it is worth 
listening to even now, nearly half a century 
afterwards. 


In common with Victor, in 1908 or 1909, 
Columbia commenced to issue double-sided 
records, the ten-inch ones being in a series 
which commenced with A-I, the twelve-inch 
A-5000. (Twelve-inch records were first 
made by Columbia in 1903). The labels were 
also black and silver to begin with, but they 
soon became blue, with a tricolour band 
across them bearing details of the prizes and 
medals awarded to the Company for the 
excellence of its products). Up to the 
introduction of double-siders, the matrix 
series and the catalogue series had been 
identical, with the ten-inch in a series with the 
seven-inch, | to 1999, 3000 upwards, and with 
the twelve-inch starting at 30000. The 
former series, which is the one most likely to 
interest jazz collectors, ran to 5000, then 
(in 1910) changed to 19000. In June, 1912, 
having reached 19999, it advanced to 38000, 
which ran from that date until March, 1915, 
at 39999 ; then from March, 1915 to April, 
1917 the block was from 45500 to 47499. 
Cointident with America’s entry into the 
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blag That Train 
(To Alabae) 
(Richmond Prat and Rethrschitt) 


x Taot 
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first World War, the series was changed to 
77000, which continued until it reached 81999 
in September, 1924. The clumsy six-figured 
series beginning 140000 was then started, and 
this continued in use until July, 1934, by 
which time it had reached 152800. | will 
return to this point in a moment. 


Victor were in the ascendant during the 
opening years of the century, by dint of having 
a roster of the most impressive names. 
Columbia’s initial success had not been 
maintained, perhaps because Victor possessed 
in Emilio de Gogorza an artistic adviser who 
was unique in combining tact with talent, 
knowledge with versatility, and a personality 
that melted the opposition of the most 
temperamental prime donne into recording for 
Victor ; Columbia had no such genius at that 
time, and they. rubbed along with the lesser 
lights of opera and made up for the lack of 
stars by producing scores of records of more 
popular appeal. It was not long before 
Columbia began to feel themselves crowded 
out of the business. It was left to Bessie 
Smith, an obscure coloured artist with a 
powerful voice and personality, to bring in 
the dollars for Columbia in 1923. With the 
coming of the silent surface, the blues dis- 
appeared (and the label of that colour with 
them) and the firm put the flags out (though 
why the national flag of the Netherlands was 
chosen is a point for conjecture). However, 
that is the design of the Columbia record of 
1923 (December) to 1925 (June). It looks 
very handsome, this gilt design emblazoned 
with a red, white and blue streamer, and a 
greenish-blue oblong on which were printed 
the details of the performance. 


Then came the first electric recordings, 
among them some of the finest ever produced 
in the history of recording. The label changed 
to a sober black, with gold lettering and a 
design very similar to our own Columbia. 
This was maintained with very little alteration 
until 1932. On it can be found the cream of 
the Columbia jazz repertoire. In that year, 
there was produced one of the strangest- 
looking records of all time. The wax was 
rich blue in colour, to match the vivid 
Neapolitan-blue label which had returned in 
the form of a modification of the discarded 
black design, and this format continued until 
the virtual end of the old Columbia concern 
in 1934. 


(to be continued) 








THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


T= January JAZZ JOURNAL was not far 
short of a Steve Race Edition. | found 
to my surprise on looking through its pages 
that | was mentioned by name eight times. 
I read each allusion with care and interest, 
and in the case of the brilliant Gray-Clarke 
page, with great amusement. 

| read a number of other things with 
interest, too, including record critic P.T.’s 
reference to Peanuts Nucko. (An error on 
the part of the printer, one imagines, rather 
than of the critic concerned, Peter Panner). 
1 must expostulate, however, at Friend 
Cundall’s description of Jump Did-Le Ba as : 
** .. rather like the burblings of an expiring 
goldfish.’’ Asa bop enthusiast — moderately 
so — | would be inclined to agree with him, 
but as the only contributor to this paper 
whose auxiliary hobby is breeding fish, | must 
point out that expiring goldfish do not 
burble, they keep silent. | find this a 
characteristic of the goldfish which the 
Gillespie big band emulates all too infre- 
quently. 

My article on Matrix-hunting seems to have 
caused almost as much annoyance as | feared ; 
and the editors hoped. Let me reply first to 
Mr. H. Jordan of Birmingham, and state that, 
in one sense at least, there is a third alto on 
Dizzy’s Swedish Suite. Although a five-sax 
section may contain only two alto saxes, their 
band parts are not infrequently labelled 
** first sax, Eb alto ’’ and “‘ third sax, Eb alto.”’ 
The second sax is the first tenor, if you see 
what | mean. It is a confusing practice in- 
dulged in mainly by publishers’ arrangers, 
and | have been campaigning against it for 
some time, but | must admit that it has come 
in handy here. 


| paid careful attention to Brian Rust’s 
** Note to Steve Race,’’ the more so since | 
have a genuine regard for Rust as a jazz 
authority, and an almost boyish reverence 
for his memory. After that unfortunate Jazz 
Club Quiz (since referred to as ‘* Ignorance 
is Bliss ’’ by a number of people who weren’t 
in the teams) a few of us tried out Brian Rust, 
not only on matrix numbers, but also on 
catalogue numbers, of obscure records. He 
came out on top every time. 


‘** Bop,’’ says Brian in our January issue, 

. is not jazz and never will be.’’ I’m 
getting a little weary of plugging this point of 
view, but | must state it just once again. 
Who is Brian Rust, or any other specialist, to 
limit the meaning of the word “‘ Jazz’’ to 
that particular section of music of which he 
happens to approve ? | wish someone else 
(my boyhood chum Lightly and Politely, for 
instance) would deal with this matter in as 
impartial a manner as possible, and show me 
whether | am alone in feeling that the term 
** Jazz ’’ must continue to be used in a general 


sense until some adult new word is found to 
describe the whole artistic cycle from Bunk 
to Monk. After all, L and P waxes quite 
enthusiastic about Errol Garner and Howard 
McGhee in that same issue, and Rust would 
certainly exclude their work is he had his 
way. S.O.S., L and P! 

But P. W. C. Willcox, of Stafford, had a 
message which caused me some _heart- 
searching. ‘I'll bring myself to a close,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ With a request to Steve Race to get 
down to some constructive writing instead 
of indulging in sarcastic back-biting and bicker- 
ing. Quite right, Mr. Race, | don’t like bop, 
but you might at least write about it, and then 
| can see whether | like it any better than I do 
now.”’ The writer of that letter may be 
surprised to know that | quite agree with 
him, in that many of my articles in JAZZ 
JOURNAL have been petty and argumenta- 
tive, rather than (insofar as | am able) 
informative. But he should remember that | 
arrived relatively late upon the JAZZ 
JOURNAL scene: after every contributor 
from the Editors down to L and P had been 
gaily tilting at bop for months, with no one 
to say them nay. | believe that was why | 
was snatched from my pram and hurried, 
screaming, to Ladbrooke Square. Things had 
got a bit out of hand. 

Imagine my feelings when | was given a 
900-word play pen in this figgish journal. | 
had written pages of stuff about bop for other 
periodicals, much of which was apparently 
approved of by bop fans, but this was my 
first chance to get at the ‘‘ Bopophobe ”’ 
(Patent Applied for) on his own ground. 

| think Mr. Willcox will see that before 
getting down to anything constructive, | 
had to clear away the debris left by nearly 
four years of purist bombardment. It was 
fruitless to rush into these columns saying : 
““ Gee, Fellas! Have you heard the Bird’s 
“Donna Lee’? It’s the Most!’ I had to be 
a bit sarcastic, bicker somewhat, and bite a 
few backs in the attempt to knock down 
some of the more stupid prejudices which 
had been carefully built up by my (now) 
colleagues. That, at any rate, was the way | 
saw it. 

Let me close by reminding Mr. Willcox, and 
anyone else who may perhaps doubt it, that 
| love jazz, and spend my happiest hours 
listening to it and trying to play it. If | had 
to choose my favourites they would include 
Armstrong, Teagarden, Hawkins, Tatum, 
Parker, Miles Davis, Shearing, Beiderbecke, 
Carter and Billie Holiday, in any order, and 
all for different reasons. 

My aim in writing at all is, ultimately, to 
help readers to enjoy such music as thorough- 
ly as | do myself. Next month, | promise, |’ll 
get down to something constructive towards 
that goal. 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


80 

Some months ago we heard that Billie 
Holiday had recorded Ain’t Nobody’s Business 
if 1 Do and Baby Get Lost (issued here on 
Brunswick 04374) with a band which must 
have included all the best available talent in 
New York. It’s a long time since we printed 
a personnel, so just run your eyes over this 
one : 

Emmett Berry, Buck Clayton, Jim Notting- 

ham, trumpets ; Dickie Wells, George 

Matthews, trombones; Rudy Powell, 

George Dorsey, altos ; Lester Young, Joe 

Thomas, tenors; Sol Moore, baritone ; 

Horace Henderson, piano ; George Duvi- 

vier, bass; Mundell Lowe, guitar ; 

Shadow Wilson, drums. 
Pretty good, ay ? Certainly a big improve- 
ment on those quaint gatherings of white 
musicians with bizarre names that Decca has 
been putting back of fine singers like Billie 


didn’t like the slow tempo of Business, and 

Baby sounded to him like a synthetic blues. 

He added : 
** My main criticism of both records, how- 
ever, is that they lack real sincerity. But 
perhaps one could hardly expect any really 
good coloured singer to sound sincere with 
the unsubtle, large commercial band 
accompaniment which Miss Holiday has 
been given.”’ 

But Steve Race, having selected it as his 

“Record of the Week,’’ wrote in MUSICAL 

EXPRESS : 
‘* No wonder they call Billie ‘ Lady Day ’ : 
she deserves to be elevated to the peerage 
for records like Baby Get Lost. This side 
ought to be of especial interest to Christy/ 
Kenton fans, for it features exactly the 
type of blues singing June Christy tries to 
do. She is usually as successful as any 
white girl can be, but I still believe one has 





and Ella. 


(Yes, we're aware that Marie 
Knight and Sister Rosetta nearly always get 
the good Sam Price, but they’re in a different 
category). We don’t know who was respons- 


ible. Maybe Sy Oliver. Maybe Billie herself 
was getting a little fed up with all the storeyed 
fiddles and junk that are supposed to sell 
records. 


You will appreciate that we were dismayed 
to read Mike Levin writing of these two 
sides in DOWN BEAT as follows : 

*** Lost’ is blues sung by Billie with a big 

band, both of which lack finesse. ‘Business’ 

will of course be interpreted by everyone 
in the light of recent events in Billie’s 
private life. It is, however, bad singing for 

Holiday.”’ 

Edgar Jackson, in THE GRAMOPHONE, 


to be coloured to sing such essentially 
negroid music with true feeling. There 
can be little doubt, surely, after Baby Get 
Lost, that Billie Holiday is the Queen of 
modern style rhythmic singing ; she’s 
magnificent. Her supporting orchestra, 
which sounds something like a coloured 
Kenton, receives no label credit —a 
scandalous omission. Ain’t Nobody’s 
Business is an old favourite which Billie 
sings with her usual great style.’’ 


This is one of those occasions, not nearly so 
infrequent as you might imagine, when we 
entirely agree with Steve. We found this 
to be the best coupling by Billie we had heard 
in years. The numbers suit her far better 
than a lot of the torches it has been her lot 
to carry, so that she sings with seemingly 
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natural undeliberate art. The recording 
suits her too. She is at the right distance 
from the mike, so that her voice is not over- 
amplified, and comes over with its real 
qualities, which might roughly be described 
as wistful, piquant and anguished. Billie's 
isn’t a big, raw, shouting voice, and, when we 
come to think of it, we’ve never liked her 
more than on Riffin’ The Scotch. To fall back 
on an old term, however inadequate, Billie 
sings ‘‘hot’’ when right, whereas a great 
singer like Ella is never hot, or not in the 
same sense of the word. 

As Levin pointed out, Business could be 
interpreted as a kind of commentary on 
Billie’s recent private life. An examination 
of Mr. Jackson’s standards of sincerity would 
be interesting, for if this side isn’t sung with 
the most obvious sincerity the word has lost 
its savour. We have several versions of this 
number, including Jimmy Witherspoon’s 
double-sided effort, but some of the lyrics on 
Billie’s are new to us. Whether or not they 
are original with her, they must have very 
real meaning for her. 

We don’t know who did the wonderful 
arrangements. They sound much like those 
Buster Harding did for Roy’s superb Decca 
series a year or so ago, but then they might 
well be by the band’s very talented bass- 
player, George Duvivier. They have weight, 
and the band plays them with power and 
warmth and suppleness. Note, too, that this 
““ studio ’’ band never gets in Billie’s way. 
For all its power — and those cats are really 
blowing — it plays with such precise timing 
that vocal and orchestra parts are thoroughly 
integrated, the one rocking like the other, 
the trumpet section even catching some of 
Billie’s vibrato in its higher flights. The 
presence in the band of Billie’s musical 
‘“‘inspiration,’’ Lester Young, probably 
counted for much. 

You'll have to have this record eventually, 
so you may as well buy it now. It is worth 
the money if only to hear Billie say, with such 
rich contempt, ‘‘ Why don’t you get lost ? ”’ 
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In the past we have not been notably 
enthusiastic about the activities of Barry 
Ulanov, but we would draw our readers’ 
attention to an article of his in THE 
METRONOME for December. Entitled 
**Roy,’” it concerns Roy Eldridge, whom 
Ulanov sees as the key figure of the three 
“‘who fashioned, in their separate ways, the 
jazz trumpet as we know it,’’ the other two 
being Louis and Dizzy. 

Roy’s sound, the sound so many others 
try to achieve, he himself gets near to des- 
cribing here: ‘1 tell you what | love about 
the trumpet. | love to hear a note cracking. 
Areal snap. It’s like a whip, when it happens. 
It hits hard, and it’s really clean, round, 





cracked.’ His favourite musicians were 
Coleman Hawkins and Bennie Carter, and he 
admits that resulting from his admiration he 
held notes longer than they should have teen 
held and tried to get a sound he should not 
have done, that, in fact, he was playing “‘ fine 
saxophone on trumpet.”’ 

Then, of course, there was the inevitable 
influence of Louis. ‘‘! went up to the 
Lafayette Theatre to try and discover what he 
was doing. | sat through one show, and 
nothing happened. | figured this couldn’t be 
it. lsat through another. Then Louis started 
to build, chorus after chorus ; he came toa 
real climax, an organised climax, right, clean, 
clear. Man, | stood up with the rest of them. 
| could see why people were digging him.”’ 

Ulanov asks what it was about Louis. “It 
was feeling. It’s always feeling when it’s 
right. It’s also building, giving your solo 
shape, going somewhere.”’ This feeling, he 
claims, doesn’t occur in his own playing more 
than four of five times a year. ‘‘ When it’s 
there, nothing matters. Range, speed, sound 
— they just come. It’s nothing | use ; | can 
be cold sober. From somewhere it comes.”’ 
Afterwards, he is usually sick. 

On the subject of recent jazz, Roy says: 
** Man, | don’t put anything down that any- 
body's trying. Naturally | dig Bird — he’s 
blowing. And | certainly like the long lines 
when they come off.’’ 

Despite typical remarks by Ulanov, as in 
his reference to the past of jazz ‘* which, for 
all its scrappiness of material and scantiness 
of originality, did produce jazzmen of solid 
stature,’’ this is a valuable article. Articles 
in which great musicians are allowed to speak 
their minds freely usually are. 
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In the same issue of THE METRONOME, 

Barry Ulanov seemed to be having some 

overdue second thoughts about bop. Three 

excerpts : 

(1) ‘* Multitudes of measures of bop were 
stuffed with off-beats and after-beats 
until nothing resembling a steady pulse 
attended a session of the new jazz. 
Soloists lagged so far behind the beat that 
they never caught up and precision of 
attack became an almost lost art.’’ 

(2) ‘‘In the course of its five years, bop 
conquered every reserve of decency in 
jazz, it made a joke of musicianship and 
japes of musicians.” 

{3) ‘‘It is my conviction, and | hope that of 
many others, that we must lose that 
name and get back on the beat, with all 
the strength of this music in our horns, 
and none of its weakness.”’ 

Looks like the honeymoon is over ! 
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There is, as we write (he may well be 
deceased by the time you read this), a dread- 
fully villainous character called Moses Maggot 
in Wally Fawkes’ DAILY MAIL strip. We 
wonder whether it is a coincidence that this 
sad cat wears a bop-type beret ? 


We always figured that H.M.V.’s copies of 
Duke’s Rumpus In Richmond, In A Mellotone 
and Flaming Sword were sunk on the way over 
during the war. But now that they have 
brought out Warm Valley, couldn’t they give 
us those three other excellent and important 
sides ? Any one of them would have been 
better than that unhappy Suddenly It Jumped. 


In JAZZ HOT for January, Fletcher 
Henderson talked about old days at Roseland 
and recalled how it was decided to lay on a 
little showmanship and have the musicians 
stand up for their solos. One of them ob- 
jected to making such an exhibition of him- 
self. It was Coleman Hawkins. He found 
such behaviour unworthy of a musician and 
too reminiscent of circus parades. To-day, 
sO many, many years afterwards, the retro- 
gressives, the Dixielanders, are tricking them- 
selves out in fire helmets and top hats. Good 
jolly fun 2? At what moronic level ? 


We have always imagined the average 
reader of this magnificent publication to be 
a pale, handsome creature interested in 
Dixieland, blues, and, regardless of musical 
content, any very old records. (Mr. Rust, 
with his operatic rarities and special records 
for women, is obviously an exception). We 
have never anticipated, as has recently been 
suggested, a popular reception for our many 
notes on the subject of Duke Ellington. 
Owing to their unique knowledge of music, 
the connoisseurs of the blues, the folk and the 
Dixieland can and do dismiss the work of 
Ellington with a disdain as high-handed as that 
they reserve for bop. We feel, therefore, 
that the derogatory reference to Ben 
Webster, which we reprinted sometime ago, 
undoubtedly met with their full approbation, 
for they know that the true jazz, the un- 
defiled, cannot be made on a beastly tenor 
saxophone ! 


Next month, if we are left alone, we will 
begin another survey of records recently 
heard, similar to that last year which the 
editors assure us one reader liked. Mean- 
while, we wish to record that quotations do 
not appear here with the object of building 
our private or public conceit. For the most 
part they are selected because they strike us 
as amusing, arresting, or very stupid. 
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Dept. of Hypercriticism 


‘* Trombones manage to get a good section 
sound, play cleanly, but don’t have an out- 
standing solo man.’’—Jack Tracey, reviewing 
Basie’s band which includes Dickie Wells and 
Ted Donnelly, (DOWN BEAT, January 13th, 
1950). 


Masticate thoroughly 


‘Art thrives on limitations, on strict 
conventions of form and content and of 
attitude.’’—Emyr Humphreys. 
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CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


(More Missing Numbers). 
301 Let Me Call You Sweetheart 


Going My Way F B. Crosby. 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra Swinging 
On A Star ... B. Crosby. 
302 These Foolish Things Halle- B. Goodman's 
lujah V-D Orch. Quar. 


In The Gloaming Deep Purple Major G. Miller. 
303 Janie There Is No Greater 
Love ; coe, > RD. 


Just Kiddin’ Around A. Shaw. 
304 Caprice Viennois F. Kreisler. 
Long, Long Ago B. Sayao. 
305 Some-Peaceful Evening Okay 
For Baby .. L. Brown. 


There in No. Wings On AW. Herman : 
Foxhole Lili Marlene V. Monroe. 
306 I'm Gonna Hang My Hat On 
The Tree That Grows In P. Kelly, B. 


Brooklyn . Wood. 
April Showers I’m A Blushin’ Al Johnson acc. 
Rose TD, 


307 Riverboat Shuffle/Sister Kate ™M. Spanier. 
Cherokee/Pompton Turnpike C. Barnet. 
308 Jelly Jelly E. Hines. 
Your Feets Too Big /All That 
Meat And No Potatoes 
309 And Her Tears Flowed Like 
Wine r S. Kenton. 
In A Magic Garden ‘Tiajuana R. Scott. 


F. Waller. 


310 Mighty Lak A Rose F. Sinatra. 
My Reverie/Blow Gabriel, 
Blow ; Bea Wain, V. 
Monroe. 
311 Summertime/Shortnin’ Bread Bob Crosby. 
Flight Of The Bumble Bee ..._ H. James. 


312 Goodbye Sue.. 
How Many Hearts, You's ve 


Got Me wee J. Mercer. 
313 Don't Cry Baby C. Hawkins. 
Contrasts i ree T. Dorsey. 
314 Prelude in E Major Ae A.A.F.T.A.C. 
Waltz (Tchaikovsky) Symphonette. 
315 Just Friends/You Always Hurt 
The One You Love C. Spivak. 
Things Ain’t What They Used 
To Be D. Ellington. 
316 I'm For Ever Blowing ‘Bubbles 
Trolley Song ... J. Hutton. 
Out Of Nowhere Louise P. Weston. 
317 Prisoner Of Love T. Wilson. 


Put It Away/I'm In An Awful 


ood J. Lunceford. 
318 Ten —_ With Baby Miss 


ou “as nee ves ee RES. 
Limehouse Blues The Girl | 
Left Behind Me .. K. Kyser. 
319 Exactly Like You Boston Tea 
Party M. Hallet. 
Goofus You Can’ t Love Me) 
Wildcat L. Massey. 


P. Comoacc. B.G. 








The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull’s Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 
CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings cater. 
Dutch I"ouse Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. | 
COLLECTOR'S CIRCLE (No. | Jazz Club) “ Duke of 
rgyle '’ Gt. Windmill St.—Fridays at 8. Recitalists 
for Feb.: Asman, Whitton, Traill. 
a, RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


EDINBURGH — JAZZ on — Weekly Meetings 
ys, 7-30 p.m. W.C.A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh. Members 64; i Seed 1/-; Sessions, 


Recitals, Buffet. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
8 p.m. George : em. Tottenham High Road, 
Bruce Grove, N. 

WALLASEY RHY set CLUB—Meetings every Monday 

-30 p.m., Vicioria Hotel, New Brighton. 

WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Tes. 

YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 

(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 

Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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BOP 


By MAURICE BURMAN. 


OU may remember that in last month’s 

article | said that the bop lover and 
musicians were very much in the same 
position as the New Orleans people were in 
the twenties. That is to say that their music 
was not accepted, was subjected to invective, 
both the players and the music and in general 
it was very hard going. 


Well, there the difference ends and it is 
interesting to see how. In the first place, 
young lovers of jazz, like | was, found it 
extremely difficult actually to hear jazz in the 
flesh. It is true that when | was just out of 
babyhood | had the good fortune to hear the 
Original Dixieland Band at the Hammersmith 
Palais, and furthermore | stole out once with 
a friend and went to the ‘‘ 43 ’’ Club to hear 
a band made up of British and American 
musicians. Apart from isolated incidents like 
that, young folk could not hear any real jazz 
in the flesh. And the jazz musician had to 
find a place where he could play. This was 
in the night clubs, and so after work at the 
hotels and restaurants they would go and play, 
just for the love of it, at little dives till the 
early hours. 


To-day, of course, it is different. Night 
clubs do not encourage musicians to sit in any 
longer, so the jazz man has to find some- 
where else. A good bop man can play at a 
special place like the Feldman Club or the 
Club I1, get paid for it, and do so at a more 
congenial time. All this is excellent for the 
jazz fan, because these establishments are 
for him in the first place and he can hear and 
see his favourite players in the flesh. 


Another difference, and one that is not so 
good, is the record set up. In the old days 
jazz records were issued at specific dates, 
and every month or two more would come 
out which were an improvement on the pre- 
vious ones. In other words, they came out in 
a logical way, so that we over here could 
progress with the U.S.A. To-day, as far as 
Bop records are concerned, it is difficult to 
find any sort of cohesion. For example, | 
bought a Charlie Parker record two years 
ago, which was wonderful. Last month | 
bought another, thinking it was his newest 
effort. But on enquiry | found that it was 
made three years before the one | bought 
two years ago. It is unsettling, because one 
cannot observe clearly the subtle changes 
that are bound to take place, and a great deal 
of excitement is lost when compared with the 
old days, when it was thrilling to hear each 
month something new and almost revolu- 
tionary. One could watch the progress in 
the making. You can’t do that with bop — 
at least not yet. 


TRAVELLING BOPPERS. 

However, there is a new way of finding out 
what goes on in America and it is a way that 
never happened in the old days. It is this, 
that musicians are now going to America to 
hear the latest and best in bop. While it was 
unthinkable that a star musician should work 
on the boats in the 20 and 30’s, now it is 
something that our best musicians do as a 
kind of education. Which brings us up to 
the present day, Ronnie Scott is the latest 
one to return here after taking a trip working 
as a musician on the Queen Mary. Ronnie is 
our leading man on tenor having recently 
come2 top in the MELODY MAKER poll. He 





vic FELDMAN. 


started playing saxophone in 1943. His first 
job was with Clarry Wears, followed by the 
Orchard Club with Cab Kaye’s Band. He 
next joined Johnny Claes, and after that was 
with the newly formed Tito Burns Sextet. 
playing with Joe Mudell bass, Johnny Dank- 
worth, alto; Bernie Fenton ,piano; Pete 
Chilver, guitar ; Tony Crombie, drums ; and 
of course Tito on accordian. You may 
remember what a splendid group that was. 
Ronnie then joined Ted Heath and after that 
Ambrose. When the Ambrose band broke 
up he started free lancing and doing these 
very educational cruises. He has also formed 
a small group and appeared at the Feldman 
Club on February 5th. You may be surprised 
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to know that he does not like the word 
‘** Bop,’’ it is all music to him. 

One can’t talk about Ronnie Scott without 
mentioning that superb British alto player, 
Johnny Dankworth. | first heard Johnny 
playing Dixieland clarinet with the Freddy 
Mirfield Band in 1943 and | thought him quite 
outstanding. He is catholic in his tastes and 
though he plays bop, he loves all good music. 
His playing is very much like Charlie Parker 
and when Parker heard him in Paris he was 
quite amazed at young Johnny’s brilliance. 
He was with Ambrose until recently and is 
now free lancing and can be heard at the Club 
11 and the Feldman Club. 

NEW STARS. 

A young bop musician who has suddenly 
jumped to the top is Leon Calvert. Leon 
played lead trumpet with Lou Preager, Oscar 
Rabin, Ambrose, Jack Nathan and Frank 
Weir. In 1948 he went to America and was 
so taken up by the playing of Charlie Parker 
and Miles Davis that he decided to switch over 
to playing bop. His playing is very facile and 
he is one of our most modern trumpet players. 

Another young man, and | mean young for 
he is only 15, is Vic Feldman who has caused 
quite a stir in the bop world with the playing 
of his vibes. Everybody knows what a 
wonderful drummer he is but it is only lately 
that he has blossomed out on this somewhat 
peculiar instrument. He has a good tech- 
nique, fine sense of phrasing and very original 
ideas. 

Tommy Pollard, our other top vibe man is 
also a pianist. He is quite excellent on both. 
A thought occurs to me, it was Vic Feldman 
who played with the Glenn Miller Orchestra 
when it was over here, and caused a sensation, 
and it was Tommy who played with Benny 
Goodman when he was over here and 
impressed Benny very much. 

ON RECORD. 

Assuming that | have interested some of 
you in this new and sparkling music, there 
are some records | would like you to hear. 
A nice sweet simple record is Cool Blues, on 
Esquire, played by The Charlie Parker 
Quartet. On this record you will find that 
your sort of jazz is clearly recognizable. Also 
try and hear, Parker’s Mood on Savoy, played 
by Charlie Parker’s All Stars. After having 
heard those two, then try and hear Overtime 
by The Metronome All Stars, on H.M.V. 






When you have heard these | would very 
much welcome your reactions. Send me a 
letter. 


There are also records made by the British 
players | have mentioned above. But to start 
off with it is best to hear the originators. 
Although | would like to point out very 
respectfully that the originators in any art 
form are not always the best. Now, | heard 
some records by Kid Ory and Bunk Johnson. 
They were fairly recent records, and | am 
going to state quite definitely that it is their 
names and reputations that are the draw and 
not their playing. Arthur Mouncey, judging 
by these records | heard, can play with more 
feeling, style and ideas than dear old Bunk 
Johnson possessed. If you don’t think so, 
go out of your way to hear Arthur and judge 
for yourself. Get him down to one of your 
local Jazz Clubs and make him play the Blues. 


Jackie Armstrong is another British player 
who, when it comes to playing trombone, 
can make rings round Kid Ory for playing 
jazz. Dolsound crazy ? Well, listen to Kid 
Ory and then play a record with Jackie taking 
a solo and see if! am right. Ory and Johnson 
were brilliant in their day, they were the 
leaders and set the style ; we do owe them a 
lot. But that was a long long time ago, and 
to-day there are players who play superior 
New Orleans jazz to these men. Names, 
matrix numbers, birth place mean nothing in 
the final analysis. What matters is what one 
hears, and if Arthur Mouncey plays warmer 
jazz trumpet than Bunk Johnson, | shall say 
so. |am now going to get out my tin helmet, 
and portable air raid shelter and wait for the 
missiles. One final word — there is still only 
one Louis Armstrong. 

See you next month. 





END YOUR 
SEARCH QUICKLY !! 


consult ‘‘MASTERCRAFT ”’ for the 
record you have been looking for. 


EXCHANGED — HIRED — SOLD 
Thousands of discs to choose from 
Deletions and ‘‘ hard to get’’ records. 


Large collection FOREIGN discs 
of early and modern jazz— 


Exchange basis welcomed from Collectors abroad. 


We stock all labels including 
those of the smaller companies. 


Write stating requirements enclosing S.A.E. 


DISPOSING OF SOME RECORDS? 
then send us your list with price required. 


** MASTERCRAFT ”’ 
4 Soho Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W. 1. 
GERRARD 1604. 





A CASE FOR BOOKS 


A TREASURY OF THE BLUES. 
(Edited by W. C. Handy, with a historical 


and critical text by Abbe Niles ; illustra- 
tions by Miguel Covarrubias. Published 
by Charles Boni, New York. 258 pages, 


with index). (Obtainable from Inter- 

national Book Shop, Charing Cross Road, 

London). 

As an academic study of blues music, this 
work ranks among the best in jazz literature. 
For here, between two covers, is a thesis on 
the blues and its origin, combined with 
copious examples of every form of vocal and 
instrumental blues — something which has 
never before been available to the student 
in asingle production. Regrettably the price 
in’ England places’ it beyond the reach of 
many who could derive from it the greatest 
benefit, that is to say the young musician, 
rather thah the collector or critic. However, 
the inclusion of this book in the libraries of 
the many aspiring jazz groups at present 
performing in this country would be well 
worth while, if only as a means of introducing 
to them some of the lesser known and more 
complicated blues themes, thus alleviating 
the strain which is unwittingly imposed on 
such long-suffering features as Royal Garden, 
Careless Love and St. Louis Blues. 

Before elaborating further, | should pause 
to explain that this work was originally 
published in 1926 as ‘‘ The Blues —an 
Anthology *’ (long since. out-of-print), and, 
whilst the tezt has been largely rewritten, 
many of the musical examples have been 
retained, and Covarrubias’ charmingly appro- 
priate pictures have been reproduced in 
identical form. The additional provision of an 
index was wisely included in the new edition, 
which provides a wealth of data invaluable to 
the historian and jazz writer. 

‘‘A Treasury Of The Blues ’’ is divided 
into five parts; the text, entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of the Blues,’’ lays appropriate em- 
phasis on the early folk music and primitive 
derivations, and includes a colourful section 
devoted to biographical details on W. C. 
Handy himself. Niles’ potent commentary 
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is well illustrated by a short extract : 
this basic distinction should be observed : 
in the Negro blues, it is the gaiety that is 
feigned, while in the white, it is the grief.’’ 
Part two, ‘‘ The Background,’’ provides 
musical examples of early blues, such as 
Careless Love, and some brief extracts from 
the pen of Handy. The main portion of the 
work is covered by ‘‘ The Blues,’’ the con- 
tents of which range from the classic Memphis 
Blues and Joe Turner Blues to modern deriva- 
tive forms like Beat Me, Daddy and Earl Hines’ 
transcription, Boogie Woogie on St. Louis Blues. 
A further section covers blues songs, mostly 
less well known, such as the delightful 
Chinese Blues, and the final part of the musical 
illustrations is devoted to exerpts from larger 
compositions, e.g. Alden Carpenter’s Krazy 
Kat Ballet, and George Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
In Blue. 

The decision to include full lyrics wherever 
possible is well justified, and some useful 
notes at the end of the book bring to light 
many interesting points concerning the 
origins of the examples used. Abbe Niles 
deals cleverly with the white composers’ 
contribution to the blues idiom, giving due 
credit to the few who genuinely captured 
something of the blues feeling, and at the 
same time avoiding any attitude which, at the 
mere mention of a white influence in this form 
of music, might offend the purist. 

To the reviewer it came as a slight dis- 
appointment to find valuable music space 
devoted to the contemporary numbers, 
Hong Kong Blues, Beat Me Daddy, and the much 
hackneyed Basin Street and Rhapsody In Blue, 
when the space might well have been reserved 
for some of the wealth of inaccessible material 
stored both in Handy’s own library and in the 
archives of the smaller music publishers in 
the U.S.A. On the other hand the very fact 
that these compositions were included shows 
Handy’s unbiased attitude in selecting the 
musical illustrations, and serves to remind the 
reader that this is a true and historical survey 
of the blues. 

Soa: 








CONTINENTAL JAZZ— 





YOURS FOR THE TUNING 





BECHET - 


YOU FIND IT IN 
EUROPEAN 


ART HODES - 


RADIO 


A. F. N. Etc. 


PROGRAMMES 


Day by Day Prog. of 20 Stations 


Every Friday—6d. from Bookstalls or 


73, QUEEN’S DRIVE, 


15 4 


LONDON, N. 4. 
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Cony Sbharbaro 


by 
JOHN R. T. DAVIES. 


ONY Sbarbaro has been well known for 

a long time as the drummer with the 

Original Dixieland Jazz Band. He played 

with that great pioneering group following 

the break-up of the Johnny Stein Band in 
Chicago about 1914. 

The Original Dixieland Jazz Band raised 
quite a storm of controversy when they 
brought the ‘‘ new ”’ music north from the 
delta of the Mississippi, in spite of the fact that 
one or two other bands had already journeyed 
north. The music was billed as ‘‘ Jass ’’ and 
pulled the curious crowd in no uncertain 
manner. Soon after this, in 1917, the group 
made its first recordings ; indeed they were 
the first recordings of jazz music ; but Mr. 
Sbarbaro’s drums were virtually inaudible, 
except for the passages where he used wood 
blocks or his cymbal punctuations. 

The best example | have yet heard of 
Sbarbaro’s drums, from the early series of 
recordings, is to my mind Look At ’Em Doing 
It Now on the Aeolian Vocalion label ; the 
recording on these old vertical cuts is 
astonishingly clear. The reverse is not quite 
so well recorded, and after the Brunswick 
Company had finished with their dubbing the 
piano and drums became silenced altogether, 
except for the blocks and cymbals. However, 
| had no intention of writing a treatise on the 
technicalities of recording,’ about which | 
know absolutely nothing. 

The O.D.J.B. continued its good work in 
the recording studios until 1922 and a year 
later packed up altogether. Still, owing to 
the acoustic recording apparatus that was 
used in those days, we had heard little of Mr. 
Sbarbaro’s work ... what we did hear, how- 
ever, was enough to show that our man had 
plenty of good rhythmic ideas. 

As far as | can trace, the next time he 
appeared on record was with a group led by 
Russ Morgan, under the title ‘‘ Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band ’’ on the Vocalion Label. 
This was 1935, and electrical recording was 
well under way, but in spite of this he was not 
audible on three of the four titles made, and 
anyway they were of no consequence being 
purely ’’ music in the Russ Morgan manner.”’ 
The fourth however, was something to shout 
about, for not only were the drums plainly 
audible but this side was the first time | had 
heard the kazoo playing of this famous drum- 
mer. He took plenty of the wax to himself on 
this side, taking solos and choruses, and left 
me wishing he had taken to cornet instead of 
kazoo. However, his work proved to me that 
the kazoo could do more than | had ever 
heard or thought possible before. Tony 
Sbarbaro’s ideas were superb, and they 
flowed. 








SBARBARO WITH 


In the early fall of 1936, the Original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band were once again united, with 
the exception of Henry Ragas who died in 
1919. The first sides waxed in this year were, 
on the whole, of no interest, being made in 
conjunction with a large swing group ; but 
the last six were made with the five piece 
outfit, playing pieces from their classic 
repertoire. These were the first electrical 
recordings of the original group, and the fire 
and drive generated by the rhythm section, 
which previously had been lacking from the 
recordings, was now restored, and reproduced 
in the full. Before, it had only been possible 
to ‘‘ feel ’’ the effect of the drums and piano. 

Whereas on the 1935 Russ Morgan session, 
Sbarbaro’s drums were not readily in 
evidence ; in the company of La Rocca, 
Edwards, and Shields they could be heard to 
advantage, revealing that there must have 
been more than wood blocks in front of the 
recording horn in 1917. These last six sides 
provided more than a mere suggestion of 
Sbarbaro’s drumming ; not only are the wood 
blocks still there, but also the amazing 
rhythmic patterns and accentuations of the 
drums, making almost a foreground attrac- 
tion. | can do little, in words, to describe 
what | mean, and suggest that, if you haven’t 
heard these discs, you could do no better than 
to secure copies of the four sides that H.M.V. 
have issued ... 1 wonder if they’d be kind 
enough to issue the other coupling ! 


Since these records were made, several 
more examples of Mr. Sbarbaro’s work, on 
both drums and kazoo, have been waxed with 
various groups. Having heard the ‘‘Emperors 
of Jazz’’ sides issued on Swan, among other 
recordings of recent vintage featuring 
Sbarbaro ; | feel that that particular kazoo is 
one of the most exciting events in Jazz 
history. Among these *‘ Emperors of Jazz ’’ 
discs is one title, Sister Kate, which displays 
Mr. Sbarbaro’s prowess as vocalist, and 
whistler ; both these efforts are good, but 
they came far below the expectations that | 
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had when | asked my American friend to ship 
me a copy. (Some of the Swan issues have 
badly blistered surfaces, which tend to make 
listening a little difficult ; some, however, 
have a very fine surface .. . you have been 
warned). 

Why was there no earlier evidence of this 
kazooist ?? Jim Moynahan told me in a 
letter that someone had told him that Tony 
Sbarbaro had made a recording of Satanic 
Blues for Victor in 1918, using a kazoo, but 
since | have been unable to trace such a record 
after a lengthy search, | am of the opinion that 
this disc is as mythical as the Buddy Bolden 
cylinder. 

Why, oh why, could not Tony Sbarbaro 
have played a cornet ? ?, he has a style, with 
his kazoo, almost impeccable in its beauty, 
coupled with an abundant flow of ideas and 
thoughts which present no difficulty in 
expression. To me, the way he plays a kazoo 
is the last word in this art ; | can only hope 
that he doesn’t retire before he has put out 
some more of this music on to records... | 
presime: Decca has the rights to the 1935 
Vocalions . . . all the other examples so far 
have been on small company labels, and are 
not-available here. The term ‘* easy swing "’ 
is the opposite to what should be applied to 
the effect of Sbarbaro’s kazoo music. He 
drives all before him, building climax upon 
climax, and seldom allows the momentum to 
fall off. 

Perhaps it is just as well that Mr. Sbarbaro 
did not take to the cornet... we might never 
have heard of Bix! !!! 








Have you got your Copy of 
THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER 


32 pages—Price 1/9 post fre= 
from 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, W. 11. 
















PREACHIN’ 


ACH month I seem to get more and more 

behind with my mail and | really must 
apologise to readers for the long delay in 
answering their letters in this column. 
Whenever | can, | write them a personal note 
informing them that I will be printing their 
queries in due course. The phrase *‘ in due 
course ’’ is beginning to have a hollow sound. 
| can only say | am sorry chaps, but | am doing 
the best | can. 


* * * * 


Here are two answers to queries from 
Arthur Badrock of Croxley Green, Herts. 
(1) St. Louis Jimmy’s Nothing But Blues 
(BS 074163-10)/Back On My Feet Again (BS 
074162-10) was recorded 25th of March, 1942 
with the following personnel: St. Louis 
Jimmy, voc. ; Roosevelt Sykes, pno ; Big Bill 
Broonzy, gtr. ; Alfred Elkins, bs., issued on 
BB 34-0719. 


(2) The ‘‘ woman’s voice ’’ on Cow Cow 
Davenport's That'll Get /t (Br E 03509) is none 
other than Teddy Bunn using a falsetto 
intonation. 

* * * * 

A correspondant whose name | cannot read 
suggests that the pianist on Charlie ‘‘ Specks ’’ 
McFadden’s Groceries On My Shelf (C91208)/ 
People, People (C91209) De 7315 (see this 
column for December last) is Dobby Bragg. 
While | would not actually deny this (I have 
heard too little of Bragg’s work) | do beg 
leave to contradict his assertion that this is a 
reissue from Paramount 12928. | should say 
this is highly unlikely. This was a much 
earlier recording and a glance at the master 
numbers (see INDEX TO JAZZ) will confirm. 


* * * * 


Derek Coller the editor and publisher of 
that fine little magazine DISCOPHILE has 
sent me a most interesting letter with 
additions and corrections to my “Index ”’ 
comments. | quote him: ‘* De 7081 Beef 
Man Blues : | believe this is by TEE McDonald, 
not Ted McDonald. In some corrections to 
the Decca 7000 series which Dave Evans sent 
me he listed the sides as by Tee McDonald. 
if | remember correctly, both Norman Evans 
and Albert McCarthy agreed with this.”’ 

The only comment | have to make is that | 
obtained my information from a Decca cata- 
logue. It is quite possible that this could 
have been a misprint. Has any reader a copy 
of this record ? 


Coller continues: ‘‘recording date of 
Charlie McFadden’s Groceries, April 29th, 
1937. Add also, My Best Days Are Gone 
(C91213) Come Easy, Go Easy (C91214) both 
unssued Decca. Recorded April 30th, 
1937."” 


Derek has some amusing things to say about 
the Austin-Bergere business. | had thought 
we were at the end of the trail, but as Coller 
has expressed himself with no little humour, 
| feel this extract is worthy of inclusion : 
‘* While interspersing some of the hotter 
platters with a few Victor Silvesters from a 
relative’s collection on Christmas Day (I was 
i/c the gramophone and the only jazz fan 
present) | spotted a Vocalion by the Ambas- 
sadores, No. 14823. This presented (If You 
Don’t Want Me Stop Doggin’ Me Around/Van 
Arman-Hughes) and Tell Me If You Want 
Somebody Else (Austin and Bergere). The 
Ambassadores were under the direction of 
Louis Katzman, but he wasn’t one of the hep- 
cats, man (sorry !!). Only other numbers 
in the wax aside from the catalogue number 
were I59A on both sides. Musically the 
record was worth about jd.; the band 
seemed to have the idea it was playing in the 
jazz age, but | can’t seem to hear Bix or Louis. 
If you would like to hear this disc as a matter 
of interest, let me know and | will send it on 
without even an invoice for the $d. !”’ 

While on the subject of reader’s letters | 
feel | must print the following letter in full, it 
is from Alan Stevens and Harry Giltrap of 
The Manchester Jazz Appreciation Circle : 
““We note with interest your enthusiastic 
remarks about George Melly in the current 
issue of JAZZ JOURNAL (letter was dated 
November 9th) and feel sure that you will 
display a similar enthusiasm when you have 
heard a young man who sings the blues around 
the northern jazz clubs ; we refer to Eric 
Lister. We hesitate to rave about Lister as 
he is a member of the same band as ourselves, 
The Smoky City Stompers, but the super- 
latives you give for Melly apply equally well, 
in our opinion to Lister. 

“Lister has perhaps a better jazz back- 
ground than any other British jazzman as he 
crossed the Atlantic 48 times during the war 
and played with and listened to some of the 
finest jazzmen who were in New York ; he 
counts Mezz Mezzrow and Art Hodes amongst 
his intimates. It is no small surprise, there- 
fore, that he can draw upon a wealth of Blues 
songs that are mostly unknown over here. 
Add to this a happy knack of being able to 
improvise and write his own very authentic 
sounding blues lyrics. 

“If we have aroused your curiosity in 
Lister we should be most pleased to lend you 
a private recording which we made a couple 
of years ago. We understand that Sinclair 
Traill played it (borrowed from Lister) to 
Dave Stuart of the Jazz Man record shop 
without first telling him who it was by, and 
Stuart remarked that it sounded typically like 
the stuff one might find in any of the race 
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THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


catalogues. 

** Quite frankly we do not consider it to be 
worthy of such praise as the group — which 
we called the Tasle Alley Washboard Creepers 
— had never had a rehearsal. Actually the 
group was born in the recording studio and 
due to the lack of rehearsal the accompani- 
ment is not all it should be. However, in 
spite of these shortcomings we should like 
you to hear the disc and after all it is Lister 
we want you to listen to, the rest of the 
group being of secondary importance.’’ 

| have to report that the disc reached me 
safely and was duly played, several times. The 
verdict ? Lister is all right. A comparison 
with Melly is happily un-necessary for their 
styles are so very different. Both are fine 
singers. | have passed the disc on to my good 
friend Ron Davies of Tempo — Over to you 
Ron. 

* * * * 

| note in this month’s issue of JAZZ 
JOURNAL (January) Mr. P. W. C. Wilcox 
mildly rebukes me for my enthusiasm for 
Melly. Mr. Wilcox is entitled to his opinion 
of course, and I, as a critic of sorts welcome it, 
but | would venture to suggest that Mr. 
Wilcox has yet to hear Melly properly. If 
| had only seen and heard George at the 
London Jazz Club, | too might have wondered 
what all the fuss was about (and Melly is 
becoming very popular with the fans in 
London). The London Jazz Club is a wonder- 
ful place for an evening of dancing to real, live 
jazz, it is also the meeting place for all jazz 
collectors, BUT it is not always the best place 
to hear a singer (or when the heat is really 
on, a band). The Wilcox brothers have done 
a magnificent job for jazz (in fact, if the 
government want to create a Jazz Peer at any 
time, | nominate, both Bert and Stan Wilcox). 
We owe them a debt we can never adequately 
repay. The fact remains however, due to the 
popularity of the London Jazz Club it does at 
times become very full and very noisy with 
the result the bands play louder and louder, 
the excitement mounts (an evening at the 
London Jazz Club is a very exciting experi- 
ence) and the jazz becomes wilder and wilder. 
Unless the listener obtains a seat very near 
the band he misses a great deal — and if he 
does find a suitable chair he finds himself 
becoming more and more dazed by the time 
the party really warms up. Mr. Wilcox must 
remember that not ALL the members of the 
various Jazz Clubs are as keen a students of 
the finer points of this music as he obviously 
is, some are beginners, learning their appreci- 
ation of jazz through actual experience. They 
are the collectors of the future, at least that 
is the hope of all of us and is one of the aims 
of Stan and Bert. | think Mr. Wilcox of 
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Staffs., will admit (any relation, by the way ?) 
what | have written is more or less a fair 
description of The London Jazz Club (anyway, 
on Saturday nights}. The result is that when 
a singer such as Melly appears he (or she) 
finds himself handicapped. Naturally he has 
to shout (even with the fine amplification we 
always get here —the effect of the noise 
reacts on the singer). Furthermore, George 
is always far better singing with Mick Mulligan, 
which again, is only natural. The fact that 
Lyttelton was overloud (which is what Mr. 
Wilcox infers) again rather helps to confirm 
my theory that in the noisy, excited, atmos- 
phere of a Saturday night crowd everyone is 
inclined to overblow. A fine sensitive 
musician such as Humphrey would never 
intentionally drown a ‘‘ guest artist.’’ No, 
Mr. Wilcox, | ask you to wait until you can 
hear Melly under the right conditions, 
perhaps his records will tell the tale. | hope 
and believe they will. Not everyone can be 
of the same opinion (what a terrible world it 
would be if we all thought alike), but | think 
Melly will surprise you when you really hear 
the REAL Melly. | hope sincerely he will not 
study any of the singers you mention (even 
the superb Lead Belly). George is original 
and | for one hope he stays that way. | have 
great faith in both Melly and the Mulligan 
band and | think they will justify that faith 
before very long. | know | can be accused of 
bias, for | was the first writer to draw atten- 
tion to this singer (at least | think | can claim 
this). It would be interesting to learn how 
the majority of readers feel on this subject. 
Drop me a line. | will publish the result in 
due course. 


* * * * 


| apologise for taking up so much space 
with this subject, but | do sincerely feel that 
when we in this country have something 
worth while (and who can deny that we are 
holding our own ?—except my dear old 
friend ‘‘ Lightly and Politely ’’) someone 
should be prepared to take notice. Next 
month | want to deal with some more data 
on Sleepy John Estes. There will be more 
for the discographers in my next column. | 
hope they will excuse my ramblings for just 
one more month. After all this column does 
try to cover all sides of the blues in vocal 
form. Those two hard working and most 
amusing writers Davis and Clarke provide the 
meat —and it is unrationed —1! can only 
dish up the vegetables. ‘*‘ Give the boy a 
chance.”’ 


TAILPIECE. 


‘Listening to Harry Parry During The 
War Was Worth Risking Death Say The 
Dutch ’’ (Headline in THE MELODY MAKER) 
— I’m not sticking my neck into that little lot 
— No comments to make ! 





WORDS ON 


(No. 13 in a series on British Jazzmen). 
** SOUTHAMPTON — 
GATEWAY TO THE EMPIRE.”’ 
HESE are the words that greet the trans- 
atlantic traveller on a large plaque as he 
passes out of the Dock Gates into the heart 
of Britain’s premier passenger port. These 
are the words, too, that welcome the motorist 
passing through Southampton — whether he 
comes from the north, the west or the east. 
But the jazz fan, having been told that the 
best in British jazz is in London, doesn’t give 
Southampton a second thought and boards 
the train to the capital as soon as he can. 
Possibly, (nay, probably), if he arrives over 
the week-end, he makes quickly off to the 





°° WOLVES*° 


and school dances, spreading the gospel of 
Dixieland abroad. 

The call-up took away Jimmy Frost for a 
couple of years and it was not really until 
1947 that the band were completely together 
again. 

When Graeme Bell’s Aussie outfit came to 
Southampton in May, 1948, the now compact 
Wolverines earned praise from Graeme, who 
told the local paper that he’d enjoyed playing 
with the two Southampton groups — the 
‘*“ Wolves ’’ and the Dave Myron Boptette. 

Said he: ‘‘ We've been over here for 
almost a year now and we've heard a lot of 
provincial groups. Some of them were really 
appalling. But both your bands, in their own 





London Jazz Club for an earful of Monday 
night’s vintage stuff. 

The visitor from overseas with a penchant 
for period-style jazz might have some fun and 
a pleasant surprise if he stopped in Southamp- 
ton for a Monday date at the port’s well- 
patronised rhythm club on the other side of 
Itchen River. Here, cornetist Kenny Grinyer 
and the Wolverines (together with other 
contrasted groups) make things jump in the 
grand manner. Southampton might well be 
the Gateway to British Jazz in the real sense ; 
but the Docks, closely guarded and almost 
another city, is a veritable frontier. It’s a 
pity... 

It was back in 1944 that Kenny, together 
with trombonist Rob Thomson and clarinetist 
‘* Bean ’’ Goodall, attempted to form a group 
to be called the Wolverines ; they played 
sundry sessions at Southampton Rhythm Club. 

‘* Bean ’’ and Rob were called up in April, 
1945. But just about this time Kenny and 
clarinetist Jimmy Frost formed the basis of 
to-day’s group —- one of the best revivalist 
bands in England at the moment. There 


followed a succession of dates at youth clubs 
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particular styles, are about the best I’ve 
heard provincially.”’ 

When the N.F.J.O., shortly after formation, 
held its first provincial concert in Southamp- 
ton, the Wolverines played alongside the 
Humphrey Lyttelton band. Not long after, 
the boys cut their first record, the coupling 
being See See Rider and Walk Through The 
Streets. 

The personnel at this time was : Grinyer, 
cornet ; Jimmy Frost, clarinet ; Rob Thom- 
son, trombone ; Brian Flynn, piano ; ‘* Tex ”’ 
Southgate, guitar ; Ted Bishop, bass ; Alvern 
Ember, drums. ‘* Bean’’ Goodall, whose 
musical views ran on dissimilar lines, had left 
the band by this time and was to be followed 
later on by Rob Thomson — for the same 
reason. 

To-day, Dave Rogers has replaced Rob and 
Alvern Ember has taken over from Southgate 
on guitar. Sam Cooper has joined as drum- 
mer. 

Last year, the Wolverines ran a series of 
Jazz Band Balls at a local ballroom, with the 


(continued on page 21) 






COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


Il. The Paramount Subsidiaries. 
!. Puritan. 
We have decided that the best way of 


unravelling the tangled skein of labels that _ 


dabbled with Paramount is to run a monthly 
section on every one of those which, to 
collectors, appear to be the most important. 

Puritan has been selected as the first, 
partly because of its strange ramifications and 
peculiar practices, and partly because it was 
as long ago as August, 1948, that we promised 
Michael McGeagh that the matter should be 
examined in the light of certain evidence he 
provided. 

The only thought and facts that have been 
published on Puritan, so far as we know, 
are contained in  Stilwell’s RECORD 
DATING CHART, published in 1948, and in 
item 4 of ‘Collectors’ Stuff in JAZZ 
JOURNAL (Vol. |. No. |.) published in 
May, 1948. Stilwell was correct in all he said, 
so far as he went, and so were we, so far as 
we went. What we now propose to do is to 
state all the relevant facts we know and draw 
some inferences. 

|. In the Beginning : 
Puritan remains 9002 : 

I’m Always Chasing Rainbows (33002 A) 

Egyptland (33002 B). 

Both titles are played by J. C. Beck’s Orches- 
tra, and the first introduces Everything is 
Hunky Dory down in Honky Tonk Town. The 
label is predominantly gold in colour with a 
black and brown admixture. It depicts what 
we shall call the Damsel with a Virginal. We 
have never seen another Puritan with this 
label. The United Phonographs Corporation 
of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, take the credit. 
Trademark (apparently the Damsel) was 
registered at the U.S. Patent Office, no 
patent numbers being quoted. The record 
was lateral cut and was ‘‘for dancing.”’ 
Inferentially the date would be around 1920. 
The matrix numbers were in precisely the 
same style as those embossed in the wax of 
contemporary Paramounts, issued in that 
label’s 30000 series, and we suggest that 
Puritan commenced as a direct Paramount 
(New York Recording Laboratories, Inc., of 
Port Washington, Wisconsin) subsidiary. 
Note the interlocking between 9002 and 


The earliest 





RECORD DISTRIBUTORS 


Wholesales of Independent Labels. 


Continued expansion of business 
enables us to offer vastly improved 
Rates to retailers. 
Terms available from 
68, Cambrian Way, Millbrook, 
Southampton. 


33002. And it may be remarked that Port 
Washington was only some 30 miles down the 
coast of Lake Michigan from Sheboygan, 
itself a port, with direct rail communication. 

2. Early Times: The main Puritan 
series must have been that which began, in 
1922, at 11000. Stilwell’s earliest is 11080 
(Yerkes Jazzarimba Band). Ours is 11052, 
the details of which are : 

18004 The Jazz Me Blues 

Lucille Hegamin, acc. by Harris 

Blues and Jazz Seven. 

I'll Be Good But I'll Be Lonesome 
Lucille Hegamin, acc. by the 
Blue Flame Syncopators. 

The New York Recording Laboratories took 
credit, the label was in the familiar blue and 
gold, the claim America’s Best Record 
commenced and the price was 75 cents. The 
matrix numbers date it as earlier than the 
commencement of the 12000 race series, and 
we hazard December, 1922, as its release. 
INDEX TO JAZZ states that Jazz Me Blues 
was issued on Bs 2032. We have not seen the 
BS, but it may well be the same. The INDEX 
also states /’ll Be Good on Arto 9053. We 
have this and it coincides with the Puritan 
although matrix numbers are lacking. Both 
titles obviously had a promiscuous release, 
and we hesitate to suggest that they origin- 
ated from Port Washington, but there is no 
evidence before us that the Hegamin Cameos 
were released on Paramount or Puritan. 

3. On with the Motley: After 12052 
the labels normally continued blue, but now 
and again black was the predominating 
colour. II112 is the earliest black we have 
found — the only true black in fact that has 
come our way — and it is fair to assume that 
black was exceptional. At this stage, how- 
ever, we should report that an entirely 
different label, predominantly black but with 
white and gold lettering (instead of gold 
alone) appeared at 11295. The B.D. and M. 
Company of Bridgeport, Connecticut, took 
credit for manufacture, and the price was still 
75 cents. At 11335 the B.D. and M. Company 
gave birth to a Puretone and clothed it ina 
brown label with white and gold lettering. 
At 11373 the whimsy was repeated, and again 
at 11400. 11439 is the highest Puritan we 
have seen. It was true blue and must have 
embarked from the shores of Lake Michigan 
around April, 1926. 

4. The Catalogue : Only a microscopic 
minority would be interested in a complete 
Puritan listing even if such a feat had been 
achieved. It is relevant, however, even ina 
discursive account such as this, that specific 
items should be examined. We are there- 
fore listing sundry specimens which we 
personally have inspected. Our purpose is 
to decide, mainly from the matrix numbers 
and the manufacturers, the sources from 
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which Puritan drew. Abbreviations used for 

manufacturers are as follows : 

A. Anonymous (i.e. no name on label). 

B. B.D. and M. Company. 

N.Y. New York Recording Laboratories, 

Inc. 

U. United Phonographs Corporation. 
11052 (NY) See Section 2. 

11053 (U) 

Everybody’s Blues (Tom Delaney) (18005) 
Harris Blues and Jazz Seven (with vocal by 
Hegamin). 

Arkansas Blues (Lada and Williams) (18016-2) 
Lucille Hegamin, with Blue Flame Syn- 
copators. 

Second side was released, apparently, on 

BS 2032, Ba 1014 and Arto 9053, but it is not 

clear whether they were the same recordings. 

An incidental problem is the interaction, if 

any, between Banner and Cameo at this 

early date. Did Cameo even exist in 1922 ? 

11068 (U). 

Aunt Hagar’s Children Blues (Handy) (837-2) 

Shake It And Break It (Signor Frisco !) (838-2) 
Lanin’s Southern Serenaders. 

Any conclusion from this notorious coupling 

would be premature ! 

11080 (U). 

Leave Me With A Smile (940-3) 

Yerkes’ Jazzarimba Orchestra. 

I’ve Got My Habits On (Chris Smith and 
Jimmy Durante) (934-1) 

Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra. 

Matrices fit well with the main Paramount 

series. 

11091 (U). 

Everybody Step (Berlin) (102) (1021-A) 
Frisco Syncopators. 

Gypsy Blues (103) (1021-B) 

Irving Weiss and his Ritz-Carlton Orchestra 
The ‘‘ matrix’’ numbers for both items 
seem artificial. 1021 A and 1021 B suggest 
catalogue numbers from another label and 
102 and 103, which immediately precede the 





Our claim to the best Stock of 

JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Perzonal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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matrix numbers of the Harlem Harmony 
Kings on Para 12003 suggest a Radiex source 
for reasons we gave in August, 1949. 

Hil2 = (B). 

She’s A Mean Job (Selby) (1007-1) 

Muscle Shoals Blues (George W. Thomas) 

(1008-2) 

Handy’s Memphis Blues Band. 

According to INDEX TO JAZZ these were 
also coupled on Para 20112 and Ba 1053, but 
no matrices are given. 

HH116 (NY). 

Pick Me Up And Lay Me Down In Dear Old 

Dixieland (1014-2) 

Frisco Syncopators. 

(U) California (1016-3) 

California Ramblers. 

No comment, except that here we have the 
astonishing circumstance of two companies 
claiming a side each of the same record. 
Otherwise normality prevails. 

11125 (NY). 

Gallagher And Shean (114) (1056 A) (848-1) 

Frisco Syncopators. 

Bugle Call Blues (Ford Dabney) (1018-3) 

Ford Dabney’s Syncopated Orchestra. 
The Frisco item would look like another 
Radiex, although 848-| is a bemusing number. 
11131) (U). 

Those Longing For You Blues (Frank Westphal) 

(1058-1) 

Lonesome Mama Blues (Billie Brown) (1057-1) 

Original Memphis Five. 

These were coupled on Para 20131 and it may 
be pertinent to comment that a recording of 
the second title appeared on Bell 149. 
11192 (NY). 

Four O'clock Blues (1265-1)/Haunting Blues 

(1266-2) 


Memphis Five. 
11251 (NY). 
Muddy Water Blues (1435-2) 

Jelly Roll Marton and His Orchestra. 

My Sweetie Went Away (Roy Turk and Lon 

Handman) (1459-1) 

Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra. 
11295 (B). 

"Neath Egyptian Skies (1480-2)/Midnight Rose 

(1481-3) 

Glantz Orchestra. 
11335° (8): 

Linger Awhile (42493-1)-— Hugh Donovan 

(tenor) 

You’re In Kentucky Sure AsYou’re Born (42504-2) 

Vernon Dalhart (tenor). 

11192, 11251 and 11295 ran nicely to form, 
and it is quite unnecessary at this stage to 
comment on other issues. 11335, however, 
a Puretone in its brown and white livery, 
sets a pretty problem with it’s matrix num- 
bers. We cannot answer it. All that can be 
said now is that Emerson ran a matrix series 
around 41000, but Emerson always plastered 
their labels, and those of their subsidiaries, 
such as Medallion, with patent numbers. No 
patent number ever appeared on a Puritan 
or Puretone so far as we know. 

11348/11352 (A). 
Little Old Clock (235) 

Metropolitan Dance Orchestra. 
Tessie, Stop Teasing Me (1880-1) 

Golden Gate Orchestra. 

And here is the astonishing circumstance of 
one record with two catalogue numbers. 
Although the labels are anonymous, they 
obviously came from the shores of Lake 
Michigan and the variations imply that the 
couplings on Para 20348 and 20352 were split. 





ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE. 






And what of matrix 235 ? 


11358/11359/11359 (A). Pursuing the last 
coupling we now have a trio. If the 11348/ 
11352 business was astonishing, we now reach 
absurdity. If it were not for the fact that we 
own the records concerned (they are before 
us as we write) we should have never referred 
to this boggling matter. On Pu 11359 we 
have the Sammy Stewart Orchestra’s Copen- 
hagen (1891-2) backed by the St. Louis Low 
Downs’ Eliza (1932-1), but unfortunately we 
also have Eliza (same take) backed by Earl 
Randolph’s Orchestra’s Choo Choo (D.*Ringle, 
D. Ellington, B. Schaffer — all sic) (1936-1), 
with the latter taking catalogue 11358. After 
this, how is that microscopic minority going 
to tackle its Puritan listing ? 
11373 (B). 
Sooke Hey Hey (AI Siegle) (1644-3) 
Blue Grass Blues (Meyers, Schoebel) (1645-3) 
Broadway Melody Makers. 
These details were taken from the actual 
specimen in John Fryer’s collection. It is a 
Puretone, running normally with Puritan. 
11400 (B). 
Red Hot Mamma (3442-2)/Alabam (3444-1) 
Original Memphis Five. 
This is another Puretone. The details come 
from Michael McGeagh who writes ‘‘| can 


“find no reference to this label (Puretone) in 


the usual sources, though INDEX TO JAZZ 
and the HOLLYWOOD PREMIUM RECORD 
GUIDE list it as on Triangle 11400.’’ The 
matrix numbers are horrifying. What was 
their source ? 
11431 (A). 
Headin’ For Louisville (Joseph Meyers) (2367-1) 
That Certain Party (2366-1) 

Perry’s Orchestra. 
11439 (A). 
After | Say I’m Sorry (2430-1) 
Slippery Elm (B. Senter) (2431-2) 

Jose Lichter’s Strand Symphonists. 

Normal again, and another Fryer item. 

We had hoped to draw conclusions this 
month, ‘but the layout of the facts, and it was 
indispensable, took more space than was 
anticipated. Next month Ellery Davis and 
Edgar Allan Clarke will lay themselves open 
to onslaught by announcing their findings. 


12. Critical Dicta. 

‘*Dance music ? You mean that vulgar, 
raucous, discordant abomination sometimes 
inaccurately called music, but the proper 
name for which is jazz.’’—Judge Tudor Rees 
at Brentford County Court, as quoted in 
THE DAILY EXPRESS on 12th January, 1950. 





THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER 


Price 1/9 post free. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, W. 11. 


















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th March. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair T — For Trade. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 11. 
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DISPOSALS. POWELL, TEDDY. 
ALEXANDERS JAZZ BAND. Ted's Boogie March Of Toys os eas BrE E 5/T MAC .) 
Alex Ragtime Band Grizzley B. re mr Tril N 14- VEN Teddy Bear Boogie Fether Ball ie Sig BrE E 5/T MAC 
Ace In Hole Ballin’ Jack s oe Ane Tril N 14 - VEN RED and MIFF’S STOMPERS. 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Stampede Alabama Stomp ... sie bes SD N 14- VEN =.) 
Dippermouth If We Never Met oe = DeE N 36 VEN Hurricane Black Bottom Stomp hac es sD N 14/- VEN 
ARMSTRONG and MILLS. REINHARDT, DJANGO. eg 
Carry Me Back Nellie Gray .. = ae BrE N 36 VEN St. Louis Blues Bouncin’ Around ... nen SW E 6/- RUS ~~ 
Old Folks At Home Apple Tree ee oo, BrE N 36 VEN SAFRANSKI, EDDIE. 
BELL’S JAZZ BAND Bass Mood Sa-Frabtic a ae pis Atl E 9/- RIC 
Freeman Blues Chicken and Almonds Pal N 10- VEN SCOBEY’S JAZZ BAND. A 
Shabby Gal Rag Old Man Beard rae ee PaA N 10 - VEN Wild Man Blues /Four-Leaf Clover ... es Tril N 14/- VEN 
Is That The Way Czech Journey PaA N 10 - VEN SEARS, AL ALL STARS. 
BOSWELL, CONNIE (with BOB ‘CROSBY). Searsy Long, Long Ago ae soe sy Int N 6/- VEN -® 
Bali Bali Waterloo eae BrE N 36 VEN 
CHICAGO LOOPERS. WANTED. c) 
Lazy River Eight ‘an Boogie ... = a Jump N 8- VEN BERIGAN, BUNNY. bi 
COLE, KING QUINTETTE. Blue Lou ce bi oe ad VoE NE Ss RAN 
Heads It Had To Be You, I2-inch ... ae Disc E 86 RUS One In A Million. ae ‘ae sae ee VoE N/E S RAN —® 
ELLINGTON, DUKE Roses In December i HMV N/E Ss RAN i 
Tiger Rag | and 2 fae fice ie BrE N 36 VEN CROSBY, BOB with 'V. YOUNG. , 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS. Blue Moon ; im De N PAR A 
It’s Wild Goofin Off ... = ae = Ala E 9 - RIC DORSEY, TOM. , 
Dig The Count South St. S. ... $6 ee Apo E 9- RIC April Flayed Fiddle... hs og Ge HMV Any MAC 
JOHNSON, BUDDY. East Of Sun One | Love ss ose deat MN Ay, MAC =.) 
One Good Ones That's The Stuff... 4 De N 6- VEN Not So Quiet/I'll Take Tal. ... es pas Vic C Any MAC 
LYTTELTON, HUMPHREY. V-Discs. Victors, etc. mA sg am MAC 
When The Saints Careless Love Ste a Jump N 6 - VEN MILLER, GLENN. : as) 
MANONE, WINGY Boog It Sierra Sue si ede — aan HMV Any MAC 
Fancy Meeting Martins and Coys _... be RZ N 36 VEN Blueberry Hill ... se a — Sas HMV Any MAC & 
Beale Street Blues South Border _... — HMV N 36 VEN V-Discs. Victors, BBs, etc. ... _ i MAC | 
MEMPHIS FIVE. MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Limehouse Blues Between The First isk Stin N 6- VEN The Chant : am — js see Any HOO 
Memphis Blues Saxophone Joe os ent Stin N 6- VEN PASTOR, TONY. a ) 
Darktown Strutters Sourpuss ae — Stin N 6- VEN Red Silk Stockings and Green one ies N PAR 
MONK, THELONIOUS. — DINAH. 
Evidence Ruby My Dear “Ae ue — BN N 10 - RIC Skyla Ss ui a RZ N PAR 3 
All Things You Are | Should cs a BN N 10 - RIC TAYLOR, MONTANA. 
NICHOLS, RED TRIO. HOO 
Cheerful Earful Smoke Gets In ne AA Test N 10 - VEN WHITEMAN, PAUL. | “ 
POWELL, MEL. Any with Bing Crosby ba bs Sen HAR 
World Waiting Mood Twilight - an Com N 8 - VEN YANCEY, JIMMY. 
Blue Skies When Did You Leave... =o Com N 8 - VEN Midnight Stomp ome ek sis rs HOO zz 


(continued from page 18) 
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laudable object of proving to light-toed Philis- 
Ee et Se NS: SIRE: RNR JAZZ RECORDS !—/f you want to buy a jazz record you will get a fair 


dance music. Now the jazz was easier, 
livelier ; and in recent months the band has deal from a member of the 


been kept busy with dances at the local 
University, at youth clubs, and in and out of 
town. 

The Wolverines have come a long way * * 
since 1944. They would appear to improve 


on every hearing ; they have vitality, enthus- DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 


i f i , ° 
een oe eee eee 77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 
And what is more important, they have a 


circle of fans that is extending beyond W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 
Southampton. Dates at Bournemouth, 


Portsmouth, and elsewhere in the area always THE SWING SHOP, INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 


go down well. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION. 
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What lies ahead for this year, 1950? For 1b, Mitcham Lane, 52, Charing Cross Road, 
the Wolverines Jazz Band the most important S.W. 16. W.C, 2. 
thing is the maintaining of (and constant 
sinning ae TEMPO RECORD SHOP, FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD. 
— iasts may pro- 
bably know that Southampton’s football team 42a, Thurloe Street, 23a, Thomas Street, 
and speedway team are both known as the S.W. 7. S.E. 18. 


Saints. You can guess what the Wolverines 
signature tune is... 
J.M. 
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8. Listening to Jazz is an exciting experience.... 
— BUT — 
THE EXPERTS GET THEIR KNOWLEDGE AS 


MUCH FROM BOOKS AS FROM RECORDS... 
YOU TOO CAN BE AN EXPERT! 





- - - 6/9 post free 


(105 photos illustrate the story of Jazz as told by RUDI BLESH, 
FRED RAMSAY and other authorities). 





21/9 post free 


(A history of Jazz by RUDI BLESH illustrated with 35 photos). 


VIEN” - -  - ..35/9. post free 


(THE authorities of Jazz, RAMSAY & SMITH, edited this wonderful book. 
Illustrated with 56 rare photos....have you seen a picture of BUDDY BOLDEN ?) 











And....of course....if you want Jazz Records we have as 
fine a selection as any...send for lists or pay us a visit 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ BOOK AND RECORD DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Tel.: TEMple 2315. 


THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON. 





93393939029993330 
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PRESENTS 
SIDNEY BECHET 
MEZZ MEZZROW 


SAM PRICE - FITZ WESTON, 
POPS FOSTER - KAISER MARSHALL 


Ole Miss—Out of the Gallion 

Old School—Bowin’ the Blues 

Funky Butt—Where am | (12") 
Perdido Street Stomp-—De Luxe Stomp 
Chicago Function - 2 Parts (12") 


- Oo — 
C.0.D. from 


JAZZ SELECTION, 
65, BRAMBER ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 14. 

ALSO ALL JAZZ COLLECTORS. 








THE 


RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 
at 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Poxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


Closed Saturdays. 





LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection cf Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, 


Delta, Jazz Collector, 


Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, 


King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 





Please send s.a.e- for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusion in our Monthly Mailing Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 
LONDON, N.W. 8. 


(5 mins. Piccadilly Underground) 
(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


23 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 





LONDON JAZZ RECORDS 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


and his Band. 


LJ 1 The Thin Red Line 
Melancholy Blues 


LJ 2 If you see me comin’ 
Cake Walkin’ Babies 


LJ 3 Working Man Blues 
Weary Blues 


LJ 4 Blue for Waterloo 
Ole Miss Rag 


LJ 5 Vox Humana Blues 
Elizabeth 


76 each (plus 6d. postage) 
from 
THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, S.W. 16. 





Trade and Rhythm Club enquiries to— 
7, Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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